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THe STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
tudustry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of ail those various 


forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 


der the genera) term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which a]) living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 


trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 


them by the employment of labor, or abundon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of bis labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 


ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 


that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty wiil be swept away. 





In this issue of THE STANDARD we re- 
print from the Twentieth Century, fol- 
lowing copy with regard to italics and 
small caps, an address entitled “An In- 
famous Conspiracy,” delivered by Hugh 
O. Pentecost on Sunday, August 25. 





This formal statement of Mr. Pente- 
cost’s present position will surprise read- 
ers of THE STANDARD who, not being at 
the same time readers of the Twentieth 
Century, have not kept track of his 
changing and jostling opinions. It was 
not more than three or four weeks ago 
that Mr. Pentecost was charging THE 
STANDARD with turning a moral and re- 
ligious appeal into a mere fiscal reform, 
and degrading the movement for secur- 
ing equal rights to land from *‘the plane 
of high, uncompromising principle on 
which it once rested” by permitting the 
presentation through its columns of 
views which did not involve the taking 
from land owners of the last penny of 
economic rent. But now, in the address 


which we print this week, Mr. Pentecost 


declares that he is not in favor of the 
taking by the community of any economic 
rent at all, He proposes to leave land 
owners, not five per cent, not ten per 
cent, not even the thirty-five per cent 
which he so indignantly charged Mr. 
Shearman with being willing to leave 
them, but all the reut they are at pres- 
ent receiving. And in striking contrast 
with his chosen formula of some few 
weeks since, he now formally and definite- 
ly declares that he is not in favor of 
abolishing private ownership of land, 
but is only in favor of abolishing the 
ownership of vacant land. 

This seems like an atipodeal reversal of 
position in the course of a few weeks. 
Yet it would be hardly fair to call it that. 
So various and contradictory have been 
Mr, Pentecost’s declarations of opinion for 
some time past that it has not only been 
impossible for any one else to fairly stute 
his position, but it has been evident that 
he did not know it himself, Having 
swung from his moorings and nailed 
down the card of his compass so that 
whichever way he headed for the moment 
seemed to him the true course, he has 
been drifting about with every whill of 
opinion, all the while declaring that 
others were changing their position be- 
cause he was swinging around himself, 


a 





Mr. Pentecost’s new position, as ex- 
plained in the address, is that the owner- 
ship of Jand is all right, and the only 
trouble lies in the ownership (either pub- 
lic or private) of vacant land; that the 
owners of vacant land are the enemies of 





murderers, engaged in un infamous con- 
spiracy against the rest of mankind; that | 
the world is waiting now for some preg- 
nant sentence that can be understood 
without explanation or argument, Mr, 
Pentecost thinks that he is the mun who 
can produce this mighty sentence, and 
here it is: 

WE DEMAND THE IMMEDIATE AND 


UNCONDITIONAL ABOLITION OF THE 
OWNERSHIP OF VACANT LAND. 


This pregnant sentence, to which Mr. 
Pentecost seems to attribute the same 
magical power that in the ‘Arabian 
Nights” attaches to such sentences as 
“Open sesame!” or “Fish! fish! do your 
duty!” he styles the: “white banner of 
wnti-poverty,” and wants people never to 
abate one jot or tittle of its demands, and 
to swear that they will “never be 
tempted to carry it into battle or into 
politics!” 


a 


Seeing that the most obvious ways of 
carrying a popular demand into effect are 
by force or by voting, some people might 
ask how this abolition is to be accom- 
plished. Mr. Pentecost explains: If you 
own vacant land you must either use 
it yourself or give it up. And then when 
you have given up your vacant land (or 
if, like the great majority of us you do 
not happen to have any vacant land), you 
must begin to teach everybody the ‘hor- 
rible iniquity” of owning vacant land. 
This is not @ mere rhetorical slip, for it is 
evident not only from this address but 
from other utterances of Mr. Pentecost, 
that he would rely upon the moral 
suasion for everything and utterly dis- 
card force or law. Naughty childrea are 
not to be spanked, murderers are not to 
be executed; if a burglar breaks ‘into 
your house the proper course is to go 
down and reason with him, and if he still 
insists on carrying off your things, to bid 
him take them in peace. 

Nor is there to be any public ownership 
or control of vacant land—any reguli- 
tion as to who shall take it or in what 
quantities, If two men want the same 
piece of vacant land they are to settle 
the matter between them as best they 
may—probably in the same manner the 
burglar and burglarized are to settle such 
differences as may arise when one visits 
the other. This leaving of the appro- 
priation of vacant land without regula- 
tion or control has, wherever it has been 
tried, resulted in the settlement of dis- 
putes by the shot gun or revolver, or 
whatever else may have been the arms 
of the period. 

But passing this difficulty and sup- 
posing that by dint of constant teach- 
ing that owning of vacant land is a 
horrible iniquity and that the owners of 
racant land are thieves and murderers, 
public opinion should become so far 
educated that no two men would 
want the same piece, what would 
the abolition of ownership in vacant 
land result in? Muanifestly, since Me, 
Pentecost would give the full: ownership 
of land in use without any stipulation as 
to any degree of use, since he would not 
even impose any tax or rent upon it, 
whenever the people became so fully alive 
to the horrid iniquity of owning vacant 
land as to give to public opinion the force 
of Jaw they would find no vacant land ex- 
ceptit were also valueless, If without 
waiting so long, all our states could with. 
in a year’s time puss laws prohibiting the 
holding of vacant land, they could nat go 


the human race to-day—legal thieves and ; into effect before we she 


ruta find that all 
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valuable vacant land had been put to- 


some pretense of use—coal land would 
have become goat pastures, cattle would 
have been turned upon agricultural land 
und hogs into timber land, while on city 
lots would be some sort of a shanty, 


Granted that there would even then be 
some improvement, how little would it go 
toward the removal of the injustice under 
which society is suffering, toward secur- 
ing to all now here, or hereafter to come, 
their equal right to land? For the doc- 
trine of the equal rights of men to the 
use of natural opportunities—the truth 
of which Mr. Pentecost says can be seen 
as soon as stated—is not suatistied by giv- 
ing every one an equal chance to seram- 
bie fora piece of vacant land somewhere 
on the outskirts, so long as any vacant 
land rernains to be scrambled for. It ean 
only be satisfied when all are placed on 
the same plane with regard to natural op- 
portunities, when every one who holds a 
piece of valuable land pays into twtom- 
mon fund, to be used for the benefit of all, 
a& sum equivalent to the special privileve 
he enjoys—that is to say, asum equiva- 
lent to the value of his land. 

This Mr. Pentecost would not require. 
Ife only wants to abolish the ownership 
of vacant land, and would accord to the 
owners of used land even a fuller owner- 
ship than they have now, since he would 
not tax themat all. It is evident by his 
ussurance, not only to farmers, butto fac- 
tory owners, shipbuilders, miners, and 
house builders, that the land they are 
using belonys to them, as it is even more 
clearly evident from articles that have 
appeared inthe Twentieth Century since 
he has been drifting in his present diree- 
tion, that Mr. Pentecost has not adopted 
the crazy notion that no one should be 
permitted to have land save as he used it 
with his own hands, and that the use of 
land which is to give full ownership 
because, forsooth, the owners know it is 
theirs, includes the use by tenants or em- 
ployes. Thus the abolition of the owner- 
ship of vacant land, as he proposes, would 
leave landlordism in full swing wherever 
it exists, and free to extend itself, as it is 
extending itself to-day over the used land 
of the United States, where it does. not 
yet exist. It would leave all the enor- 
mous incomes Which are now drawn from 
land to their present owners, and leave 
them to grow. It would not diminish 
them by a penny, for vacant lund yields 
no revenue, It would, on the contrary, in- 
crease them, as Mr. Pentecost contem- 
plates no tax on land, 

This is a queer scheme for the ending of 
poverty and the release of the laborer 
from ‘the hellish thratldom™ of the capi- 
taulist. Those who do not. know Mp, 
Pentewost might think that in wbin- 
doning the single tax for such a scheme 
us this, at once preposterous and inconse- 
quential, he was vadeavoring to “draw a 
red berving across the trail”? of the Jand 
movement, and so far as his intluence 
went, divert itin a direction in which it 
would cease to be menacing to those 
who have grown rich by obtain- 
ing possession of valuable land, Or 
they might think at least that re- 
verting to the timid thought and 
futile measures of the early American 


Jund reformers of a generation ago, he 
80, 


was seeking to get up a land movemence 
to which even the most ignorant far- 
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mer who thinks the single tax designed 
to take his farm feom hink might find no 
objection, But this is not so. 

Nor yetis his present position so utterly 
Inconeruous as iomight seem. The truth 
is, as mney be seen tot onty from: this ad- 


dress, but from other utteranees in. the . 


Twentieth Century, Ae Pentecost. has 
now, in company with the associate 
editor oof his paper, Mr M'Cready, 
reached something like oa coherent 
position, But this is not a new and un- 
appropriated one which he bus for the 


first time discovered, as from the wrandil- 


oquent phrase of the address Mr. Pente- 
cost seems to think, It is siniply that 
occupied by the moral force or philosoph- 
ical andechists,.so called in’ distinetinon 
fromthe mere physical force regenerators 
of society, who are also called anarchists, 
Mr, Pentecost has for the present—it is to 


be hoped not. for lony—ceased to be asingle 


tux net and has become (in the better 
meaning of the term) an anarchist. THe 
would have no taxes on heund, and no 
governinental control of land, because 
he would have no government, 


There are some things, however, in 
Mr. Pentecost’s statement of his) present 
position, which are worth a word of com. 
ment for reasons which go beyond any 


relations of. his to the single tax move. 


ment, His) primary postulute. is that 
truth is so simple, so self-evident that 
When you discover it) you necd not seek 
to prove it. You have but to declare it 
aud everybody will accept it and under- 
stand it! And, by the same notion, the 
discoverer of trath need make no examin- 
ition to find it, need apply no tests to 
make sure that he has wot it, AIL he has 
to do is to feel that be has got it. This 
is the essential principle of  crank- 
self-com- 
placent assumption that  Jeads men 


ism; tthe | root of the 


Whe will not take the trouble to equip 
themselves for meutal work to seize on 
some ill-digested notion, and without 
further test or exiinination to bug it and 


prochuim it as aw preat discovery. But. 


nothing could be further fron: the teach- 
ings Of experience, Moral truth appeals 
to the deepest and truest faculties of or 
nature, yeb how often has moral truth 
been overlaid and disturted! While as 
for the truth that oust) be apprehended 
by the intellect, does not experience show 
that what is not truc often appears at first 
far more plausible than what is true— 
that truth indeed lies, as the old adage 
has it, at the bottom of a well, and) that 
he who would find it must diz for it. 

Mr. Pentecost s illustrations are curi- 


ously unforlunate. Newton did nut dis- 


cover gravitition, "The first min to dis 
cover the sun discovered that, And that 
two apples on opposite: sides of the earth 
Will fall toward a common CONLED WAS ap. 
parent as. svonas the Copernican theory, 
after general incredulity aud loag oppoe 
sifion, wis at leneth accepted. What 
Newton discovered was not) vravitation, 
but the law of yravitation—the law, 
namely, that all bodies attract each other 
With an energy directly as to their mass 
and inversely as the squam: of their dis- 


tance, This discovery not merely res 


quired) great analytic powers, preat 


Mathematical gequirements and preaboo 


labor, but oso far from being evie 


dent to everybody is suvon us unnounced, 
ibis doubtful if there were a hundred men. 


in Bngland--perhaps uot many more in 
al] Hurope—who were competent ta rt iS@. 
upon it, Nor is the proportion much 
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larger to-day. Mr, Pentecost and I. and 
the mass of other people who accept 
Newton's law of eravitation, do uot do so 
because we see its truth, but because 
mathemiaticiuns and astrononers tell us 
that itis true, If we were to trust to our 
own ability to recomnize trath of that 
kind without previous study we should 
be holding with Brother Jasper that the 
sun goes atotad the earth, 
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That everyone can see just as soon as it 
is stated that Call men should be equal as 
to rights and opportunities,” is not mere- 
ly negatived by centuries of history, but 
by the present condition “of the world, 
Thomas Jefferson stated thatin most strik- 
ing formand prominent place, but though 
they hearitevery Pourthof July, his coun- 
trymen do notsee ityet, As for everybody 
seeing thatsliuvery was wrong just as soon 
as it was clearly stated, it would be quite 
as correct to say that the confederates all 
laid down theirarus as soon as President 
Lincoln issued bis proclamation, and that 
there never was any war. Such a state- 
ment shows such as grotesque an ipno- 
cence of historical facts as that the Eny- 
lish monarchy wus rent in twain and the 
United States formed because a hundred 
years ago some one said, “No taxation 
without representation.” It would be 
more reasonable to attribute that result to 
Dr. Jobnson’s “Taxation, no Tyranny.” 
But that was a book, uot w phrase. 

The abolitionists testified avainst slav- 
ery in their day and generation, but the 
abolition of slavery in the United States 
wis not the direct resull of ther denun- 
critivus of s.avery, Though they made 
converts, the vast mass of the people con- 
tinued Lo support siavery, or at least to 
decline te move for its abolition. It was 
the movementon farmore moderate lines, 
the movement which at first hud no mere 
radical wim tina to restrict the extension 
of slavery, that finally brouy ht the masses 
of the north into opposition to it, It is 
well to proclaim the whole truth, but it is 
not Well tu despise the efforts of those 
who are advancing towards the truth, or 
condemn pructicul measures, however 
small, which wre in the right direction. 


As for Mr, Pentecost’s parallel between 
land owners preaching the single tux, 
and sluve catchers, sluve owners and 
sluve traders preaching abolition, that is 
of the same logical texture with the rest 
of his address, Cuattel slavery involves 
a direct relation between one particular 
Mau wad another particular man, Bat 
though the private ownership of land may 
resultin the same rovbery ol labor us does 
chattel slavery, the relution between the 
parties is not a particular and personal 
one; itis a general and sovial relation, 
lf Lown slaves aod am profiting by the 
appropriation of the proceeds of thei la- 
bor, L know precisely trom whom J am 
tuking and how the injustice can be 
ended. Butil bown a piece of lang and 
am proliting by its rent or by its increase 
in value, from wit particular aan or 
men aloo do taking? Jrom the tenant? 
From the qian who may want to pur- 
chase? Wuhuy, they haveno more right to 
the rent ol the land or to the increase in 
its value than Lb havel To leave it to 
them: or to aeandon Lhe land to whoever 
is lucky enough toget there first and take 
it, would be equivalent to the siave owner 
giving away the slave ov leaving hin for 
the first kidnapper to claim, not to eman- 
eipating hina, 

T do not know theinan who Mr, Pente- 
cost refers to who was willing to im- 
poverish hituself ratouer than take part in 
Lhe iniquity of Owning vacant land by 
taking iin payment of adebt. Ef Ll did, 
J would like to ask hin whether his ob- 
jections extended also to oceupied land, 
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think that, on Mr. Pentecost’s statement, 
he has more sentiment than sense. 

And I do not know the holder of va- 
cant land who told Mr, Pentecost that he 
was giving time and money to the cnruse 
of the single tax while making all he 
could out of the present system. But I 
certainly think that he is doing far 
more for the cause of justice than if he 
were to impoverish himself by abandon- 
ing his land to someone else, 





Since he has been evidently bent on 
finding some position more impracticable 
than the single tax, itis better that Mr. 
Pentecost should have drifted into an- 
archism than into socialism. For, while 
both are equally impracticable, and each 
ignores an opposite side of human nature 
and social ueeds, anarchism, which would 
dispense with all government, is on the 
whole nearer to the direction in which re- 
form should at present move than state 
socialism, Which would subordinate every- 
thing to government. And there is ane 
other thing that disposes me more to an- 
Socialism 
seems more consort with atheism; an- 
with theism. For socialism, 
which seeks to build up, as it were, a 
huge machine in which every man shall 
be put into his place, does not trust 
to natural harmony. 


archism than to socialism. 


archism 


But anarchism, 
which would do away with all govern- 
ment, involves at bottom the belief that 
there is a natural harmony in individual 
impulses, a natural order in social affairs, 
Which if given free play would enable so- 
ciety to dispense with all human legis- 
lation. The one therefore seems to 
consort rather with materialism; the oth- 
er with the recognition of a supreme first 
cause behind all the effects that our senses 
recognize as matter and energy. This 
Mr. Pentecost has probably not consid- 
ered, yet it is pleasanter to find him mov- 
ing in the one direction rather than in the 
other, 

Philosophical anarchism, born of the 
simple life and fervent faith of the 
Russian peasant, who hardly knows of 
tulroad, or telegraph, or labor saving 
machine, and who is so used tothe opera- 
tions of his mir or village community 
that he does not think of it as a form of 
government, but as a natural thing, like 
father or mother, which all men have, 
and would continue to have if government, 
that means to him only military con- 
scription and which 

were abolished, 
its simple trust- 
fulness in human nature a pleasanter 
thing than state socialism, which has its 
birth in factory life, bureaucratic recula: 
tion and military despotism, And though 
philosophical anarchism is as utterly im- 
practicable as state socialism, it is prob- 
ably better that Mr. Pentecost should for 
awhile find anchorage here than that he 
should continue dritting around. It is 
cerlainly better that since he has ceased 
to be a single tax man he should frankly 
proclaim it. 


etn 


tuxation for 
return, 
with 
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Campbell has been nominated for gover- 
nor by the democratic convention of Ohio, 
but not in away that will compel free 
traders to vote against him to show their 
repudiation of protection democracy. The 
convention was presided over by an out- 
right free trader, M, D, Hartner, who 
opened the proceedings by a ringing 
speech, The platform indorses the na- 
tional platform of U88s8, especially with 
revard to tari! reform, and Camp. 
bell has aecepted it with  jood grace, 
Irrespective of the nomination = of 
Campbell, the tone of the convention 
seems fo have been ali that. free traders 
could have hoped for, Ard though Camp- 
bell has been heretofore a protection dem- 
ocrat he is doubtless politician enough to 
move us fast as the people, if indeed he 


and if not, why not? But J certainly | ever had any stronger attachment to pro- 




















































| tection than as he deemed it popular. He 
voted for the Mills bill in the last house 
under pressure of the party caucus, and 
seems in the same way to have accepted 
the sentiment of the convention that nom- 
inated him, 

Edward L. Ilyneman, secretary of the 
Exeeutive bourd of the Ohio single tax 
leavue, writes from Columbus of the feel- 
ing of the single tax men there in regard 
to the campaign: 


We have failed to secure the nomination of 
a free trader for governor on the democratic 
side, but from indications this will neverthe- 
less be an educational campaign. Prominent 
demvcrats propose to ignore all side issues 
and make the tariff reform plank of the plat- 
form the keynote of the campaign. From 
the demonstration of popular enthusiasm on 
the tariff reform question at Dayton, Mr. 
Campbell will not dare to stultity himself by 
nulufying the platform and ignoring the ques- 
tion. The free traders in Columbus are more 
epen and enthusiastic than before, and con- 
sider the results at Dayton but a partial 
failure. We have a better opportunity in 
Onto this fall than we bad last falland while 
prominent democrats express their regrets 
that the platform was not plainer and streng- 
er, Ibis yet an advance on last year, and we 
can prosecute our work of educating without, 
committing ourselves to auy man. 


Judge Henry A. Robinson, writingin the 
Detroit Advance, sugvests the establish- 





ment, by trades unicns and K. of L. as- 
semblies, of volunteer legislatures and 
congresses Which shall meet regularly, 
organize like any legislative body, and 
proceed to discuss and act upon political 
and economic propositions presented in 
the shape of bills and carried formally 
through their regular stages, AS a means 
of stimulating inquiry into the economic 
questions in which the masses are most 
deeply interested, and as training: schools 
for speakers and piurliamentarians, Judye 
Robinson urges that such societies would 
be extremely useful. 
be no doubt. Oneot the important educa- 
tional agencies that have been at work in 
Great Britain for some yes past are the 
mock parliaments that have become so 
common in that country. 


Of this there can 


It may seem at 
lirst blush that the spectacle of grown 
men playing at making laws is somewhat 
ridiculous. But our government is in the 
last analysis government by public opin- 
ion, and these mock parliaments or leyis- 
lutures are, in so far as they enlighten and 
form public opinion, really taking part ia 
the government of the country. 

What perhaps would be even more use- 
fulin this country than even mock con- 
gresses or legislatures would ve mock con- 
stitutional conventions, or at least the 
debate of constitutional amendments, 
The British parliament, or rather the 
house of commons, for the house of lords 
is in reality little more than an annex, is 
a permanent constitutional convention, 
and, in fact, more, for no ratilication by 
popular vote is required, as is the case 
with our constitutional conventions, But 
there are fundamental questions of public 
policy that cannot be brought before our 
congresses and legislatures save by way 
of propositions for the submission of con- 
stitutional amendments. The question 
of the proper organization and powers of 
vovernment is one that the American 
people have given no real thought to for 
wlong while, avd our new states go on 
copying the old models as though they 
represented the very culmination of 
human wisdom, and endeavor to legis- 
late through constitutions as though the 
sifety of the people required that they 
should tie their own hands, 


The constitutional conventions in the 
new territories soon to be admitted have, | 
believe, all adopted provisions requiring 
the equal taxation of all property, but in 
all cases against opposition that showed 
the gathering strength of the single tax 
idea, Good has however been done by 
ee discussion, «a nuniber of the local 

papers, like the Port Angeles Common- 
wealth of Washington territory, taking 
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vigorous ground against this provision, 





And, after all, constitutions, like laws, 
must finally yield to the force of publie 
opinion, The stream cannot rise higher 
thin its source, 

TIexry Gkorae, 





RELATIVE VALU OF EAND AN 
OTHER PROPERTY. 
The rehetive value of land, improve- 
mouts and personal property unattached 
to land is one of the most important 
questions inthe statistics of the single 
tax movement; but it is also one upon 
Which information is niost mecomplete, 
and as to which estimates differ widely. 
The estimate most generally aceepted 
has been that veal estate, including of 
course Jmprovements, 
value than the aggregate of personal 
property. But those who make such an 
estimate include morigaves on land in 
the items of personal property, 


is of 


wes are carefully assessed, as part of the 
real estate, show that one-fifth of the 
Whole value of real estate is represented 
by mortyayes. All otuer debts are reck- 
oned as personal property; and yet it is 
obvious that no amount of debt can 


really increase the averegate wealth of a 


community. Phe creditor may be so 
much richer; but the debtor must be just 
so much poorer, Ali debts, therefore, 
Whet' er secured by mortgave or not, 
should be excluded from the computa- 
tion of personal property. When this is 
done the estimmates of such property will 
be vreatly reduced. 

Wherever a careful estimite has been 
made upon these principles, 
only visible things of value 
mame of personal 


including 
under th 
property, ind sepa- 
rating land values from improvements, 
there is a striking tendency to equality 
between the three categories. Land, im- 


each other in value. 

The tendency to an equality between 
the value of land and its improvements 
of the subject. Wherever the two are 
separated by assessors, with any degree 
of care and fairness, this result is indi- 
cated. Apparent exceptions, when the 
fucts are made clear, only prove the uni- 
formity of the rule. In Massachusetts, 
the assessinent of 1887 gave the following 
result: 


Ewa 2 whew howe we S588, 000,000 
Buddinys 2. 6. 6 ee 753, QUO, QUU 
Persoualty 6.0. 2 eee 507,000, OUU 


. $1, $48, 00U, B00 
In Boston, the result for an averave of 

recent years, as stated by Mr. Atkinson, 

WiLS! : 

Btw a8 AS see ae a ae $583.000, 000 

Buildings ... 6 2s 8 ee 2330, 000,000 

Personalty oo. 0. ne ee 201,000,000 
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Peal sae) «Se as 
I cannot forbear to notice, in) passing, 
that, even upon these figures, it is niani- 
fest that the adoption ef the single tax 
would relieve the rural districts of Massa- 
chusetts, at the nominal expense of Bos- 
ton. Under the present system, Boston 
curries forty-seven) per cent of the tax 
burden, Under asystem of taxation on 
real estate alone Boston would pay less 
than forty-two per cent of the taxes, 
But under the single tax on land values, 
Boston would pay fifty-seven per cent, 
How clear it is that this would ruin the 
poor farmers! . 
Recurring to the niain question, it seems 
probable that, after allowing for the ad- 
mitted escape of large aniounts of per- 
sonal preperty from assessment, its real 
value would aot be less than that of 
buildings, The value of unimproved and 
unoccupied land is also always under esti- 
mated by assessors, In Brooklyn, for 
exiumple, the assessors acknowledge that 
they do not pretend to assess it for more 
than forty per cent of its ~elling values 
While they claim to assess improved prope 
erty at seventy per cont, as they gens 
erally do, In fact, they assess improved 
lots at fully twice as much as unime 
proved lots of thesame value, irrespective 
of buildings, 
Tn many states which have stern and 
inquisitorial assessment Jaws, the pro» 
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portion between real and personal estate 
is very close upon two to one. This is 
true of Vermont, Connecticut, Virginia, 
West: Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Louisiana, In Illinois, Iowa and 
Mississippi, the proportion is a little more 
than two and one-half to one, In some 
southern states, real estate is valued at 
little more than personalty: and in some 
of the fur western states and territories, 
Whe they are pleased to call personalty 
exceeds realty. But this is clearly a mat- 


ter of definitions. 


The census estimate of national wealth 
is confessedly loose and vague; but it 


may still afford some light upon this 


question. The total estimate, including 
land, improvements and visible chattels, 
but properly making ho account of debts, 
is forty-three billions, Real estate covers 
about twenty-eight, billions, leaving fif- 
teen billions for chattels. Dividing real 
estate equally between land and improve- 
ments, it will be seen that the three classes 
of property stand for about equal values. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, Mulnall 
estimates the value of real estate al sixty- 
two per cent of the total aggrezate. This 
is too low. The income of real estate, 
assessed for income tax in 1884, was over 
£250,000,000, after deducting repairs, 
taxes and all expenses. This at four per 
cent, which isa full rate of interest iu 
Britain, would represent a capitalized 
value of not less than £6,000,000,000; while 
no estimate of British wealth, of all kinds, 
reaches £9,000,000,000. Real estate, in- 
cluding railways, must amount to fully 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. Estima- 
ting this, as usual, at one-half land values, 
the proportion between the three classes 
of property would be exactly balanced: 
each representing one-third of the whole. 
; THOMAS G, SHEARMAN, 





FROM FATHER HUNTINGTON. 

Editor of THE STANDARD: In your issue 
last week you quoted, with kind intent I 
am sure, a notice from the New York 
World of my recent visit to the. coal 
fields of northern Illinois. I went there 
at my own motion without a very definite 
idea as to what I could do for the miners 


beyond offering them my sympathy in 


their suffering and my encouragement in 
refusiny to accept degrading conditions 
of existence. I am very glad Twent., 1 
found an opportunity of making some 
sugvestions as to the local difficulties, 
and also a chance to point out, in the 
presence of two large gatherings of men, 
that back of all disagreements between 
employer and employed lies the injustice 
of the monopolization of natural oppor- 
tunities, coal fields and land. IT found a 
great many intelligent single tax men 
scattered through the district and that 
among business and professional men as 
wellus miners. There bas been and is 
real sulYering in the places I visited, 
Streator, Braidwood, Coal City 9 and 
Spring Valley and, in the Jast named 
place, where the mines have been shut 
down forsix months or aw year, there is 
already cruel destitution, and unless aid 
is sent them promptly and generously 
many will die of want and of diseases in- 
duced by insufficient nourishment. Even 
now there is an epidenuec of diphtheria 
among the children and many cuses of 
ague among adults that a few cents’ 
worth of quinine would have prevented, 
Would it not be wise to give help to the 
2,360 persons on the relief list now 
mstead of waiting tll the country is 
shocked by the wholesale destruction 
of human life? With regard to the ques- 
tion of wages, after hearing’ statements 
from all sides, I believe that the men are 
right in resisting the demand of the oper- 
ators to accept a reduction of from eighty 
to seventy cents a ton, and that the prot- 
its for the coming season, especially with 
the magnificent wheat crop of the west 
almost ready for transportation, would 
warrant the operators in paying even 
higher wages than the men are now will- 
ing toaccept, The evils of the contract, 
the truck store, and payments only once 
ju four, oy even seven weeks, all of them 
abolished in Enghind twenty years ago, 
obtain throughout the district, though in 
some places the truck store js not a matier 
of complaint, Onespecial hardship which 
will be appreciated by single tax men is 
the fact that many of the miners have 
been practically forced to buy house-lots 
fron the coal companies; these are either 
not wholly paid for or have been mort- 
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gaged during the strike; in either case, if 
the men leave they will lose all they have 
thus invested, representing in miuny causes 
the savings of three or four years, In 
Spring Valley this seems to be inevitable, 
as there is no industry there beyond the 
nines. “Nevertheless, whenever the mines 
are worked again, miners will press in, 
the lauds will be sold again, and perhaps, 
iu time, under situiar couditions, return 
to the company, 

May J add a word about myself? In 
the notice in your paper it is stated that 
some of my “friends” have been saying 
that Tam going to give up my priestly 
office and devote my “time and ability to 
the labor cause.” IT have no idea who 
these friends are, If they have been cir- 
cwating this report during my absence, 
it strikes me that itis as unfair as it is 
certainly untrue, It is out of my power 
to “vive up” an office which once re- 
ceived is received forever. What ground 
there is for the charge Dam neglecting 
the duties of that offiee, which I have 
vowed to perform, may be inferred from 
the fact that, during my stay of ten days 
in Illinois, Twas present at seven public 
services, preached twice, celebrated the 
Holy Eucharist once, and baptized thirty- 
five children, besides reciting the daily 
offices of the church, It is because I am 
a priest, andas such an officer of that 
which, by its principles, is the most un- 
compromisingly democratic and revolu- 
tionary society that the world has ever 
seen, that I have been led to bea free 
trader, a single taxer and a Knight of 
Labor, 

JAMES O. S. HUNTINGTON, O. H.C, 





Father Liuntington On the Streator Miners’ 
Strike. 

Father Huntington, under date of August 
25, has addressed the following letter from 
Streator, Tl., to the New York Evening Post: 

Sir—Muay Teall the attention of your read- 
ers to the sulferings of the miners of this dis- 
trict of northern Iiinois? No duubt some 
account of this distressing state of affairs 
has reached them, but direct informuaticu 
from somne one on the spot may have added 
Weirht. Tcame here to Streator from New 
York city this week, having learned from 
frieuds in Chicago thut 1 might be of service 
to this alllicted peopie. The present condi- 
tion is bricily stated. The coal operators of 
this district have for three years met the coal 
miners in open convention and settled the 

races for the ensuing year—from Muay 1 to 
Muay Ll. Lust spring the operators refused to 
to altend the couvention, though at three 
different times earnestly requested by the 
mniners to do sy, und on May 1 declured a 
reduction of ten cents a ten, bringiug down 
the Wages tu seventy cents a ton. This is 
two-thirds of what was paid in these mines 
Some Yeurs ugo. The miners believed that 
they would be doing a wrong to themselves 
and theer families if they attempted to go to 
Work at that price. It would mean a state of 
destitution and want below the level of the 
convicts in our prisons or of paupers in our 
almshouses. They refused to go to work. 
Since that time—uearly four montuhs—only a 
few of the siualler shafts huve been working 
wtill, aud those for only a few weeks. The 
vreat muss of the people, 15,000 at least, bas 
been quietly waiting, hoping against hope 
that sume better terms would be offered 
them. Iu the case of oue mine in this place, 
wrbitration haus been attempted. The award 
of the arbitrators, after a weck’s invesppu- 
tion, Was T2hg cents, asthe jleast for which 
the nen vould afford tou work. That this ts 
the lowest wage Lhabl cau in justice be paid, 
wud that the mine owuers can alford to pay 
it, is the belief of the general public here and 
lu Chicagro. 

Atameeting of business men io this place 
last might, a resolution was passed in which 
iv wus declured to be the sense of the meeting 
that the operators should make the award of 
the uarbitraturs—72!7  cents—the basis of 
their offers tothe miners. What the result of 
this present ditliculty will be none can fore- 
see. There is a strong feeling among the 
livers uguinst resort to foree under auy cir- 
culustunces, bub the strain is becoming in- 
tense, The linesof people tiling up to receive 
their pitiful share of rations grow larger 
every day, aud the white faces of the women, 
the hopelessly eazer eyes of the children, the 
helpless agony of the men as the long habit 
of self-restraint breaks duwu fora moment, 
tell their own tale. The wolfis at the dour, 
und the frosts of autuin and the snows of 
Winter are drawing uearer, The pecple are 
fumishing and the children in rags. Uf they 
leave here they lose all they have, including 
the jastallments many of then have paid on 
their house fous, Will mot wise heads and 
cfeuerous hearts find some rclcl for thenit 
They are willlag to work burder than most 
men, difbeen, sixteen hours a day if need be, 
They are here in the richest section of this 
rich land, where the fields are thick with corn, 
wnd the burus diiled with grain, and the very 
erouud beneaty them stored with ecoul, They 
do wot ask for charity, but for justice, They 
look only for that which we promised them 
when they left their homes in Baglanad, Scot- 
land, Germany, years ago—"life, liberty, aud 
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the pursuit of bappiness.” 
have even the first of these? 
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A Story for Sinugie Tax Clubs, 


Professor Hamlin Garland has a short story 
called “Under tbe Lion's Paw,” that he is 
prepared to read for the beuelit of single tax 
clubs. It shows in very vivid colors the 
Whole question of landlordism, and takes 
wbout forty minutes to read. Mr. Gurland 
Will be glad to read the story before any sin- 
gle tax organization on payment of his hotel 
aud traveling expenses. He muy be ad- 
dressed at Jamaica Plain, Boston. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to state that it 
is Professor Gariand who, with Mr. Herne, 
has written the single tux play briefly re- 
ferred te ou several occasions in TH STAND- 
ARD. Its title is “Jason Edwards,” and is 
one of four plays which Professor Garland bas 
written. It deals with the great social prob- 
lem, though, as he states, there is “nu ser- 
mouizing” about it. Scenes are laid partly in 
Boston, partly in Boomtown, Dak. 

Mr. William D. Howells is said to have 
heard parts of it read, and is almost us en- 
thusiastic over itas Mr. and Mrs. Herne, who 
intend to fill the chief roles, = 








May they not 
Must they dief 





In Oregon. 


PORTLAND, Oregon.—We have distributed 
amony the farmers about 500 papers and a 
like number of tracts. The secretary of our 
club, Mr. 8. B. Riggen, delivered a most ex- 
cellent address in Cook's ball last eventug to 
a good audience and his remarks were well 
received. After the address he was congrat- 
ulated by many who expressed their desire 
to join our clubil that wasthe single tax. 

R. H. THompson. 
No Conference, 

The committee of New York single tax 
clubs that last week adopted a resolution in 
favor of calling a conference in this city on 
September 26, have abaudoned the idea, con- 
cluding that the time will be too short. 


Enuatish Woolen Mills Running Night and 
Day; in the United States They Are Ly- 
tow idle, 

New York World, Aug. 31. 

To the Editor of the Worid: Tu this menth 
woolen and worsted mills have suspended 
With liabilities of over six millions of dollars, 
and over five thousand people are thrown 
out idle. Isend vou copy of an interview 
with Mr. John F. Plummer. He says: “Brad- 
ford and Huddersfield, in Kugiand, are run- 
ning night and day aud flooding us,” and his 
remedy is an entire revision of wages to mill 
workers ou a basis of those paid in Europe. 
We were assured if we passed the Mills bill 
or failed to elect Mr. Harrison every mill 
would close or cut down wages. Does it 
dawn on these bourbons that the English 
milis now running night and day for us get 
their wool free, und if any statesman pro- 
posed to tax it to protect the British sheep 
farmer they weuld ask bim what lunatic 
asylum he had escaped from! Our mills must 
have Australian wool free or shut up. To 
tax the raw wool is a driveling absurdity. 
In this great emergency is our president: or 
cabinet giving one thought to the crisis’ Are 
they uot thinking of who is for postmaster of 
Podunk, while the dazed mill owners ure 
looking at their silent muchinery, aud their 
idle work people are told tbeir wages must 
be cut down? But to the bourbons the Po- 
duuk post office is of far nore importance. 

A PROTECTIONIST, 

A Cane for the Boston Ilome Market Club. 

New York Post, 

There is a judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Bostou who will bear watching 
by the Home Market Club. He has lately de- 
elded that iron beams, angles, girders and 
columns punched and fitted together for a 
particular buildiug are, in contemplation of 
the tarlf law, “manufactures not specially 
enumerated or provided for, composed wholly 
or part of iron,” wad, therefore, dutiable at 
45 per cent. instead of 1]y cents per pound, 
Which is the duty on structural iron not 
punched aud fitted according to au architect's 
drawings. The Duty of 17 cents per pound 
is equivalent to 102.75 per cent. We shall 
eXpect to see the ruined manufacturers of 
structural iron, such as Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co,, asking congress bo cure tis defect in 
the law at tue earhest possible moment. If 
Judge Colt were a collector of customs in- 
stead of amember of the federal judiciary 
bis official head would not remuin on his 
shoulders very long, we think, 


The BStugle Tax Idea. 

Boston New Edeal 

Whether or not the most feasible plun with 
which to begin the uew soci! order, cer- 
tainly the sinvle tax movement is every week 
increasing In influence and momentum, THE 
STANDARD prints regularly a growing list of 
over two hundred cities and towns through- 
out the states Where the movement is repre: 
sented either by active clubs or by earnest 
individual workers, and these are probably 
by no means ail that might be recorded, 


This, in Free Trade BRagland, 
Journalot United Labor, 

By united action the workingmen of Kag- 
land are doing uch at preseut to raise their 
Wages, Shorten their hours and inprove their 
condiuions. Etyht thousand five hundred gas- 
makers in Londou have just reduced their 
hours from twelve to eight after a short and 
hob very serious strugyle, 


The Melancholy Daye Have Come, Dear 
MOURA 

Congressman Jamee BE. Cainpbell of Ghigin New York 
Jerald, 

On the tariff we shall stand where the 

democracy stood in 1888, adopting the St. 


Louis plank word for word, 
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PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


When ex-President Cleveland visited one 
of the shueshops tn Martboro, Mass.,the other 
day, the superintendent took the measure of 
the ex-presidential foot with his eye, and be- 
fore be left. the building, ufter a busty tour 
through it, the visitor was handed ww  hand- 
some pair of shoes which had been only plain 
leather when he arrived. 

Aremnant of the Seneca tribe of Indians 
still lingers in Warren county, Pennsylvania, 
spearing fish, ete., fora living. The tribe,all 
told, barely numbers 1,000 members, and has 
so dwindled that marriage umoup blood re- 
lations has become almost a necessity. 

A local brass bund plays all day long ina 
room at the Edison laboratory in West Or- 
ange, N. J., for a phonograph, and large 
numbers of duplicate cylinders containing 
the melody ure made und shipped to the 
Paris exhibition. The manufacture and ship- 
meutof the cylinders will continue so long us 
the exhibition remains open. 

A dispatch from Shoshone, Idaho, says the 
agents looking up fraudulent land aod water 
right entries are making importunt discov- 
eries. The upper Biuckfoot river has been 
found to have tine natural meadows, covered 
by desert entries, On one tract of 11,000 
ucres chutmed by prominent, Uteh mormons 
were found ten mowing machines cutting 
thousands of tons of bay. Prosecutions are 
promised to place these lands back in the 
public domain, while examples will likely be 
made of some offenders charged with per- - 
jury. 

The general term of the supreme court in 
the central part of Hingis has decided that 
itis trespass for honey bees to co upun land 
not belonging to their owner. 

A recent visitor tu the top of Pike’s peak 
found the signal service officer melting snow 
for his water supply, the ouly one he gets. 
The offlver said: “Sometimes L stand at the 
Window with iny telescope. The wind with- 
out ts keen and cutting as a kuife. [I can see 
the houses of Colorado Springs, twenty miles 
away, the visitors silting in their shirt sleeves, 
sipping iced drinks to keep cool, apd ladies 
walking about in white summer robes. 1 
lower the glass; the summer scene is one. 
Green trees, animal life, men and woren fade 
away like creatures in a dream, and [am the 
only living thing ino a world of eternal ice, 
and snow, and silence.” 

When a small portion of a United States 
note is returned to the treasury with sufficient 
proof that the remainder of it has gone out 
vf existence, the treasury will give the full 

ralue of the origimal note. Naturally the 
greatest destruction of money is Wrought by 
fire, and bits of bills v ith charred edges are 
constantly coming in for redemption. There 
are noL many wtlempts to defraud the gov- 
ernment through the redemption bureau, aod 
hone have been successful. The sending of 
the two halves of a note of large denomina- 
tiow by different people, cach swearing that 
the other half is destroyed and asking for the 
full value of the note, frequently looks like 
an attempt to defraud, but the officials think 
that in most cases the senders believe that 
they are telling the truth. 


Every candidate on the republican ticket 

in Virginia is an ex-confederate soldier, 
A Lentiet of SSS, 
New York World. ; 

A correspondent in| Pennsylvania sends us 
one of the republican campaign cards of 1888, 
Which he took the precaution Losave.  Iveon- 
tains these injunctions: 

“WORKINGMEN ! 
“Protect your homes! Free trade reduces 


Wages! Free trade will close American inan- 
ufactories. Kree trade serves the interests 


of Europe. 

“Protection insures fair wages and regular 
employment. Protection serves the interests 
of this country, 

“These are the issues.” 

These assurances will be recalled with a de- 
cided dispositiou to “kick themselves” by 
many voters who were deceived by them. 
‘Four years more” of bigh protection were 
hardly insured before wages in the protected 
industries bevun to fall and mills and munu- 
factories to close, 

What do the coerced employes of Audrew 
Carnegie think of the “fair wages” insured 
by protections Whatdo the cotton mill opera- 
tives in Fail River, forced to accept a reduc- 
tion on wares and denied even an inlerview 
With the mill owners, think of itf What do 
the coal miners of Lines think of the “fair 
wures and resular eniployment”? insured by 
the trinmyphof protections How do the plass 
Workers square their reduction of fifteen per 
cent, to take effect: to-day, with these ante- 
election promises! 

Object lessons ike these are a great help 
in the campiiea of education, 
dt das KMaising the Tari! Lowera 

Counumption. 
Philadelphia Times, 

Jhe Austrian vovernument, which controls 
the tobaceo trade, made a great financial loss 
by raising the price of cigars, In Vienna 
wlone 34,000,000 fewer cigars huve been sould, 
with @ curresponding increase in the cap- 
sumption of cizarettes and pipes, Lay all the 
joss Gineunted to 710,000 florins, 


There 


True, Mr. Dann; Saw, Can Vou Puke Your 
Obwn Advice ¢ 
New York Sun, 

Mr, Campbell [democratic candidate for 
governor of Ohio] seems tu fancy that he cay 
still ride both horses at ounce, aud be & free 
trader and a protectionist at the same time, 
This is pure sham und delusion, There should 
be no doubie dealing with this subject, 
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THE CHICAGO CLUB. 


(Ite Position on the Drainage Question Tne 
dorsed—Stirring up Kobert Pf. Porrer. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 30.—We expected Father 
Huntington at our meeting Jast night, but he 
remained over at Streator, to attend a dis- 
trict meeting of the miners beeattse he felt 
he could du more gvod among them than by 
talking to us. 

The heat was intense, but in spite of this a 
large audience, mostly strangers, filled the 
hall Mr. Clinton Furbish kindly consented 
to speak in Father Huntingten’s stead. His 
address, given Without special preparation, 
was thoroughly enjoyable. A feature of the 
meeting and one that made us all feel espe- 
cially good, was the presence of a committce 
from [ron moulders’ union No. 28, with a 
strong set of resolutious indorsiug the single 
taxeclub’s position on the drainage question. 
These resolutions, written by men who had 
evidently seen the cat, were loudly applauded 
and the committee had a cordial reception 

“after the meeting. The action of the union is 
very encouraging to us and we still more 
firmly believe now that the great drainage 
scheine, previously outlined in these columns 
by me, will give us a splendid opportunity 
for educational work. 

We also adopted resolutions calling on Cen- 
sus Commissioner Robert P. Porter to incor- 
porate iu the eleventh census statistics rela- 
ting to land ownership, mortgages and in- 
debtedness. These resolutions we copied 
from those adopted by the St. Louis Single 
tax league, and weshall send a copy to every 
labor and evonomic orgauization in Chicago, 
soliciting cu-operatiou ip pressing the matter 
home oa Mr. Porter, who is already planning 
to evade tne issue, 

We ure still in duubt as to the exact date 
of Judge Maguire’s visit, but we hope to have 
him bere wbout the 6th. He will buve a good 
hearing. 

Father Huntington was in town to-day for 
a few hours, en route to New York. Several 
of his friends called ou him for the purpose 
of paying theirrespects. The Chicago news- 
papers all recognize the value of bis work 
among the tniners. He told me he expected 
to come to Chicago ugain in January or 
thereabouts. W. W. BaiLey. 
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What South Dakota Farmers Think. 


BRISTOL, South Dakota, Aug. 24.—Ip «a re- 
cent STANDARD you refer to my sending out 
a circular containing the following questions: 
Do you believe in: 1. A high protective 
tariff? 2 A protective tariff! 3. A tariff 
for revenue? +. A reduction of the tariff? 
5. Free trade! 6. Absolute free trade‘ 

I have sent them to one thousand Farmers’ 
alliance officers in Dakota, Of nineteeu re- 
plies already received not one favors a high 
protective turiff. Five believe in protection, 
four believe in atarifl for revenue, one of 
them answering both Nos. 3 and 5 “yes,” 
thus showiug that it is what is known as 
“British free trade” that he believes in. Ten 
say they believe in free trade, three of which 
say “absolute free trade,” and three say they 
favor the single tax. 

Some answer simply yes or no to the ques- 
tions. Others show their interest by lengthy 
replies. One, whom [ have classed as a pro- 
tectionist, replies to question No. 3: “Yes, 
or spend the money fur Jabor building gov- 
ernment railroads.” To No.5 hesays: “Not 
now.” He says further: “A state law, that 
if any owner of real estate (laud or town 
lots) does not use it fur two seasons, anybody 
could acquire tquatter’s right on it, would 
probably prove a benefit.” He adds & pust- 
script thus: “lam au actual farmer and not 
used to travel on sidewalks and never handled 
anything with kid gloves (never owned any). 
Break the bunk monupoly tirst.” 

Another protectionist answers thus: No. 
L. “No, because it protects the few.” No, 2. 
“Yes, to protect our industries.” No. 3. 
‘Yes, for the support of the government.” 
No. 4. “Reduce it so there will be fair com- 
petition.” No. 5. “No, for fear monopoly 
will be the result in foreign countries.” No, 
6. “No; there are a few things tbat should 
be protected.” Another: No. 2. ‘Our coun- 
try has been more prosperous during pro- 
tective tariff.” No, 3. ‘To reduce our taxes.” 
No. 4. “On necessuries and raised on Juxu- 
ries.” No, 5. “No; labor in fureign countries 
is too cheap for us to compete with” 
Another: No.l, “No; it protects monopoly.” 
No.2 “Yes; it protects home labor against 
foreign labor, therefure home market prod- 
uce, and therefure saves paying freight.” 
No. 3. “Government must be supported, and 
may as well be by tariff as any way.” No, 4, 
On some articles (not room to say on what 
or why)” No. 5. “No; home manufacture 
must then compete with foreign cheap labor.” 

A free trader answers only one, the sixth, 
Yes," and says: “Because all indirect tux- 
ation becomes unequal when one class or a 
combination of classes obtain legislative con- 
tro!, aud it also leads to the committing of 
fraud at the ballot box in order to get class 
representation.” Another who prefaces his 
reply by suying, “) beheve in the single tax 
plan," answers thus: No, 1, ‘No, because we 
have been protected so much that we have 
not much left to be protected,” No, 3, 
“Bhould get cur revenue from income tax,” 
No. 6, ‘Because we bave to sell our pro- 
duce in the markets of the world and should 
have a free market to buy in.” Another ap: 
awers thus, No 4, “Yes, By congressional 
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enactment. I believe it a legalized system of 
robbery.” No. 6, “Not clear, as luxuries 
might be consistently taxed.” Then he pives 
wn illustration to explain his position, couclud- 
ing thus: “Why impose a fine upon every 
improvement of mankind? Why not sustain 
our government by the single tax system? Is 
it not plainly apparent that labor must pay 
itball anyway? However, the single tax sys- 
tem would regulate and equalize the system 
among mankind,” Auother replies to No. 3, 
‘No, it is better ratsed by a direct tax.” To 
No. 5, ‘Because we want u free market to 
both buy and sell in, and protection from 
trusts and combinations.” Another: No. 3, 
“Too much money in the treasury as it is.” 
No. 6, “That is what I would like to see.” 
Another replies: Nos. 1 and 2, ‘No, it does 
not protect the agricultural interests.” No. 
3, “Single tux on all Jaud corporations’ stock.” 
No. 5, ‘‘We sell in free market, why not buy?” 
Another says: “Inu reply to your questions I 
feelhardly equal tothe occasion. I would 
suy absolute free trade onall articles whose 
prices are held and fixed by trusts. . . «As 
farmers we are forced to sell at free trade 
prices toa large extent and are placed in 
competition with the most degraded of the 
world’s farmers. A common level for all 
nay be a benefit to us; I want a schedule of 
the tarilf.” 

A “revenue only” man answers: No. 1, 
“No, because I notice that it is the protec- 
tion of the moneyed manufacturer instead of 
the people at large.” No. 2, “No, not as the 
present system is worked—if protection, pro- 
tect all.” No. 3, ‘Wes, because I believe it 
to be one means of raising money to pay the 
expenses of our national government.” No. 4, 
“Yes, on all raw materials and the necessi- 
ties of life.’ No. 5, “No, because of my an- 











swer to No. 3. Anotheranswers thus: No.3, 
“Partly.” Nos. 4 and 5, ‘‘Yes.”) Another: 


No, 1, ‘‘No, it is not consistent with good gov- 
ernment.” No. 3, “Yes, because it is consis- 
tent to the greatest number of our people.” 
No 4, ‘Upon all goods that are consumed by 
the masses, becuuse the rich do not bear 
equal taxes with the farmer (or poor). No. 6, 
“No, because it might be an injury to some of 
our trades and do ivjury to the labor of some 
but we might better have free trade than 
high tariff.” 

These replies show that, although the far- 
mers of Dakota have mixed ideas on this sub- 
ject, they are beginning to think, and that 
they are thinking in the right direction. 

. W. E. Brokaw. 





Chicago Iron Molders Getting Into Line. 

CuicaGo, Aug. 26.~—The following set of 
resolutions were adopted by an unanimous 
vote of a well attended meeting of Tron 
molders’ union Nu, 23, held August 24, 1889: 

Whereas, The fact is acknowledged by all 
intelligent workingmen that the emancipa- 
tiun of laber cun only be attained by reliev- 
ing industry from all taxation and by placing 
the same where it justly belongs, on land 
values; 

And whereas, The iron molders as a class 
have always been found amoag the foremost 
in supporting and propagating all measures 
for the alleviation of downtrcdden humanity; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That Iron molders’ union No. 
23 of Chicago indorse the sentimeuts ex- 
pressed in the circular received and read 
from Single tax club No. 1 of Chicago, and 
extend to them our hearty and undivided 
support in the consummation of any and all 
lawful means that they may adopt to induce 
that “dog in the manger” known as the land 
speculator to step down and out. 

Be it further resolved, That inasmuch as 
the new waterway and drainage system will 
greatly increase the value of land, and there- 
by increase the amount that the landlord 
may extort from labor in the form of rent or 
purchase price, we believe the expense in- 
curred by said waterway and drainage sys- 
tem should be borne by the land owner him- 
self. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Single tax club No. 1 of Chicago and 
THE STANDARD. Presented by Charles Bone- 
steel, Mar.in Alexan, Patrick Enright, Louis 
Larson, Cstav Ruasch, James Redfern aud 
Conrad I cpp. 


A Plan to Reach the Farmers. 


Caicaco, Il., Aug 26,—I recollect in the 
fifties there was a colored man traveling 
through England with a movable panorama 
on canvas, The subject was slavery, and the 
exhibitor was an escaped slave named Henry 
Brown, with the middle name of Box, after- 
ward making it Henry Box Brown. He also 
exbibited the box in which he escaped, and 
used to get into if, He was provided with a 
gimlet to bore holes in case he required 
more air. It was a very entertaining and ia- 
structive how, and J am fully satisfled did 
a great c:alto help the cause of abolition, 
Now we ‘ave a great work before us. The 
bardest veople to reach are the farmers. 
They will not read, and ure stuffed with pro- 
tection until there is hardly any room for 
ubything else. My proposition would be to 
organize a stork company and get up @ pan- 
oratma illustrating the single tax. Send it 
through the country as are other small shows 
are sent. There should be a small charge for 
admission. I am fully satistied that the 
farmers would flock to see it, and that it 
would be n paying investment in more than 
& Gnancial sense, M, .P. Cross, 








me 


TARIFF COMPROMISE. 


HuTcuINsON, Kansas.—I read with much 
interestthe address of George White befcre 
the Central sinvle tax club of Brooklyn, pub- 
lished in THe Stanpanp of August 17, en- 
titled “Tarit? Compromise.” I bave also had 
considerable conversation with friends about 
it. LI find free traders and those in favor of 
reduction of the tari! very much in favor of 
the swapping principle. They generally say, 
after thinking it over, if the republicans will 
give us that we will ask no more. Protec- 
tiontsts, so faras I have talked with them, 
are also in favor of it. A leading republican 
said be could not see anything wrong with 
that and would vote for it. 

I think the suggestion a very important 
one. It simplifies the whole question. We 
would not have to defend all the items in a 
bill with several thousand sections us in the 
Mills bill. We would sitnply have to defend 
the right of every American citizen to swap 
his own private property for the property of 
residents in foreign countries. This would 
be as easy todo as to defend the right of 
each citizen to the owcership of himself. 

Some have said to me that the proposition 
was simply free trade, as pecple could ‘swap 
their gold and silver and money with for- 
eigners. To relieve us of this objection I 
would suggest that we except the precious 
metals and money, and merely ask for the 
privilege of exchanging everything else. This 
would relieve the minds of those whoso much 
dread the loss of gold and silver. Thereare 
a great many who imagine we could bear 
the loss of everything else if we could only 
retain those precious metals It would be a 
great comfort to all such to know that we did 
not intend to allow Great Britain to rob us 
of those precious metals. Soimany people be- 
lieve, from reading protection fallacies, that 
with free trade we would tind the balance of 
trade constantly againstus. They are afraid 
that the people of Great Britain would sell 
more things to us than we would to them and 
that the paying of the balance of trade in 
money would ruinus. Well, this proposition 
to swap goods would relieve the minds of 
such people. They would see the impossibil- 
ity of swapping and getting more thau we 
give. 

Then luboring men have been pursuaded 
that to buy goods of the British would cause 
laboring men to bave less work in this 
country. But they could see that swapping 
goods would cause no less work, since it 
would take as much work to produce our 
goods as the British goods. 

To genuine free traders who have madea 
study of this subject, the proposition to swap 
goods sher:id bs eatirely satisfactory. Thev 
know that trade always Cousists in swapping 
goods und that the use of money only ren- 
ders the principle obscure, They know that 
trading with money is only a little more com- 
plicated thana method of swapping them, 
trading without money. We have, therefore, 
every thing to gain and nothivg to lose by 
adopting this method of fighting for our 
natural rights to trade freely. It will at least 
weaken the position of the enemy and spoil 
his most powerful arguments. He will net 
be able to frighten our people with pictures 
of Jobu Bull flooding or deluging our country 
with cheap goods, because it will be evident 
that John Bull will take away as much as be 
brings, or if be does not, that we and not he 
will be the gainer. I hope others will tell us 
what they think of this proposition, 

J. G. MALCOLM. 


Mr. White has sent us for publication the 
rough draft of a petition which shall embody 
the “swap” idea. He thinks it would be a 
good plan to circulate such a petition out 
west and among the farmers’ alliances. It 
reads as follows: 


lo the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, deeply impressed with 
the necessity of bringing tu un end a wide- 
spread political contest over items iu the 
schedules of our tariff laws, respectfully 
prays that one or more seaport stations be 
established, in charge of United States offi- 
cials, where American and foreign producers 
cap meet, and by barter exchange posses- 
sions free from hindrance of import taxes. 
Your petitioner believes that the establish- 
ment of such stations would tend to reduce 
the annual surplus revenues of the govern- 
nent, und would make it unnecessary here 
after to disturb business by frequent revis- 
ions of our tarilf laws. 








seme trom Dallas, 

DauLas, Texas, August 25.—In passing 
Kabn’s clothing store, on the corner of Elm 
and Lamar streets, on my way to a news- 
stand a few doors further upon Elm street, 
I beard the remark, ‘What we want is, that 
the rent which goes to the landlord shall go 
to the whole people.” [turned to look and 
Saw three men sitting ina group by them- 
selves on the front steps of the store. Judg- 
ing by their appcarunce I should say they 
were workingmen. I passed on to get the 
latest issue of the St. Lous Republic, and on 
my returo I found the three men still seated 
in the samo place. 1 heard the man who had 
spoken before say: ‘No, sir! he bas no more 
right to compensation than the man who buys 
a stolen horse.” 

Now, Dallas is a progressive little town, 
and it does uot surprise me in the least that 
her citizens should take a lively interest ia 
the single tax, A lotin the business portion 
of the city sold the other day for $45,000, 
which was bought in 1873 for $700 Indeed, 
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it is surprising that a single tax club hag not 
been started here before this. One was 
started in South Dallas, 

Just now the ravdrvoad question is agitating 
the minds of the people of this state. Some 
people favor the appointment of a eommis- 
sions The News has discussed the question 
quite learnedly, but very laborivusiy. The 
editorials in the News are quite ponderous, 
The editor bas “taekled” the single tax ques- 
tion once or twice lately, but evidently is not 
inclined to fool with it tov much. He was 
pretty hard on you, Air. George, in last Sun- 
duy’s issue of his paper—ealled you ignorant, 
infact. It was something you said in eon- 
nection with the railroad question that roused 
him. If E were able I would take him to task 
about it, but fam afraid if I were to he 
would get away with me, Ile is so ponder- 
ously heavy he’d crush me beneath the 
weight of his—the weightuf bis—oh, Daunno, 
the weight of his something. 

What say our Dallas frie ds to a club? 

JAMES FITZGERALD. 








Brooklyn Single Tax Club. 


The first meeting after the adoption of the 
new constitution aud by-laws was held ca 
Wednesday evening at the club rocms No, 
56 Livingston street, when a discussion was 
raised on the subject of wages. 

Meetings ure held on Wednesday evenings 
for discussiun, Friday eveniugs for business 
und Sunday evenings for lectures. The board 
of management, Composed of the cfllcers and 
the chairman of the several committecs, meets 
on Munday evenings, andit is expeeted that 
more attention, than heretufore, will be given 
tou newspaper publications on such questions 
as Willadmit uf the single tax application, 
free trade and ballot reform, with a view of 
addressing letters to the press calling for the 
consideration of our views. 

The new constitution states the object of 
the club to be: ‘To advocate the gradual 
abolition of all taxes upon industry, the prod- 
ucts of industry, and exchange, and the rais- 
iug of all public revenues by a tax upon the 
value of land, exclusive of improvemcuts. 

“The club shall contine itself to discussions, 
lectures, and the dissemination of literature, 
and shall not formally give its support to 
any political party or candidate for political 
office. 

“Those who shall declare their full belief 
in the object of the club and snall bave been 
elected bya two-thirds ballot, shall become 
active members by signing the ccnstitution, 

“The dues shall not be less than twenty- 
five (25) cents monthly. No member shall be ee 
allowed to vote if his dues for the two pre- Roae er 
vious months be tnpaid.” . 

Lectures will be given every Sunday eve- oe 
ning. J. HickLing, Cor. Seeretary. pa eh 
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A Fertile Soll. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, Obio.—There is a grow- 
ing auxihary force in our reform that must 
not be overlooked. T[ refer to the prohibition 
purty. Tins movement is gradually ineor- 
porating and crystallizing the best temper- 
ance element in the country; is organized in 
every state, county aud township (with few 
exceptions) in the uaivn, is supported by the 
W. C. T. U., in itself a remarkable organisza- 
tion devoted to popular reforms, temperance, 
educational, industrial, ete. The purty is rap- See 
idly widening its borders and becoming a de 
genuine labor reform party. ok 

While the tariff plank in the platformoft the 
recent convention at Zanesville, Ohio, is not 
radical free trade, it is a very strong mova 
for reform in that direction. When republi- 
cans and protection democrats leave their 
parties they generally leave their protection 
prejudice behind them, get their eyes open 
and are ready for more light and advanced 
steps. Ou ballot reform and clean politics 
the party is a unit, while the platform is vir- 
tually single tax, since nothing but the single 
tax will destroy “land monopoly in every 
form,” and furnish the lezislation that shali eg 
“prevent the holding of it unused from those pe 
whose necessities require it for a bome.” te 

The party is rapidly falling into live wit af 
these principles all over the country. As. - 
consequence we are rapidly drawing in tit a: 
leading labor leaders, Lockwood of Cincin- pea 
uati, De La Martyr of Colorado, and others Ree a 
ure lute and powerful additions, Our own oe gt ta 
candidate for heutenant governor, L. B. Macca 
Logan, is a Knight «f Labor mun, and, I arenes 
think, a single tax man. eee 

Tam glad to see the position tuken by Taw OM 
STANDARD, aS & generous, independent, pro- ai 
gressive, educating power, with the one a 
great idea, the single tux, dominating all. ot 
But let our single tax brethren not fail to ay 
recognize their triends in this prowing tem- 
perance Movement and avail themselves of 
every opportunity to sow good seed in this 
fertile suil, H. P, Moyer, 
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A Good Compromine, 

Thomas J, Ainberg, secretary of the Am- 
berg file and index company, writing frou 
Chicago to renew his subscriptiva to TH 
STANDARD says incidentally: 

We have a traveling salesman, who is, 1 
my opinion, talking more single tax than he 
is letter files, but we have not issued anv ine 
structions to hiuise fur tocease, About three 
years azo he was a black republican protege 
tiunist single tax Henry George crank, while 
the writer was a free trader, We dnally 
compromised by both of us becoming out and 
Gut single tax free traders, 








among the workingmen than the formation of 
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THE PETITION. 


SINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, 
36 CLINTON PLACH, 
New Yorn, Sept. 3. 
The enrollment now stands as follows: 





Reported lust week .. ; ' 65,809 
Reesived during week ending Sept. 3 $33 
Total . e e e . . ‘ . . a OL 142 


Contributions reecived during the past week 
have been as follows: 


John Dunn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 0... $2 00 
Johu H. MeCormick, Tampa, Fla. . 2 00 
H. J. Simonton, Dade City, Fla... 1 00 
H. V. Place, Memphis, Teun... 50 
Lonis FW estou, Cambridgeport, 

BIWSS) i ce. a ee 1 00 
Sundry stamps . 6. «6 2. 2 we ee 32 


Total . 2. « « -« a ee $6 82 
Contributions previously acknowl- aah 
edged it THE STANDARD . .. . 1,658 65 





Total e e e e ° J e e e e s »S1,665 47 
Wo. T. CroaspaLlé, Chairman, 





The following are some extracts from letters 
received by the committee during the week: 


Jobn MeClimont, Aspen, Col.—AI the ma 
terial for asingle tax organization is here 
and active, though not organized. Most of 
the mining is done three miles from Aspen, 
which means to any of the workers inclined 
to come to a meeting three miles of climbing 
skyward in the ‘we sma ’ours.””” Hence it is 
hard to get men together. I donot hesitate 
to say, however, that we have a large num- 
ber of the must active and progressive men 
and women ip the nation enlisted, and when 
any local busiaess is to be done we do itina 
Way that astonishes tue natives, 

Thomas J. Hudson, Indianapolis, Ind.—The 
single tax men of Indiana are arrangiog for 
a conference on September 26 and 27 in this 
city. Favorable replies have already been 
received froma number of places, viz: Ft. 
Wayne, Anderson, ferre Haute, Clinton, Cen- 

terville, North Vernon, Vincennes, Mailins- 
ville, Connersville, Madison, Pendleton und 
Aurora. 

C. H. Libbey, Lynn, Mass.—I find every 
one, with the exception of the self-secking 
republicau, ready and willing that the tax 
question should be discussed. Every single 
tax man should keep a few petitions in his 
pocket ready for siguers at all times. The 
single tax men of Lyau are active. Meetings 
addressed by out of tuwan speakers are held 
on the commun every Uhursday evening, By 
public agitation they bave compelled the 
assessors to largely advance the valuation 
of uuused land. One extensive land grabber 
complains loudly bat nine of his lots ina 
certuin lucaliiy bave mysteriously advanced 
in value from $4,700 in 1880 to $6,500 each in 
1830, They bave made it hot buth on the 
street and in the newspapers fur the poor 
assessor. 

Warren Worth Bailey, Chicago, Il.—The 
outluok grows brighter in Chicago day by 
day. Anew club hus just been formed by 
representative labor loaders aud trades union- 
ists and the deciaration of principles is indeed 
signilicant. dt iuciudes (1) Vhe Australian 
bullot, (2) state control of monopolies, (3) free 
exchange, (4) the single tax, and (5) a just 
system of tinance. Nothing contd more strik- 
ingiy show the advance in economic thought 


this club on such a plotforin. 

I hope the other workers in Chicago are 
doing us well as, or better than, I am. The 
petitiov is dyving good and it ought to be 
pushed hard aod fast until the signatures 
reach bib up ito six tigures. People seldom 
refuse to sign atter a little explanation. lp 
fact, buy twuor three men that have been ap- 
preached by me refused to sign. Nearly all 
say they have heard of the single tux and 
nine in ten manifest a desire to know more 
about it. 


J.H. Hall, McGregor, Texas.—I am very 
much encouraged at the progress the single 
tax idea is Making in this part of tbe couutry. 
We expect to organize a club soon, 

W. J. Taylor, Kansas City, Mo.—I inclose 
you some more petitions, No. Lis an old sea 
captain who has been around the world and 
therefure well knows the disadvantages of 
protectiou. No. 2as a republican and protec- 
tionist, but is fust losing faith, Nou. 6 signed 
readily, though he knows it will burt him 
financially. Nu. 7 was glad to sigu—being 
out of work, and also out with protection aud 
republicanism. No. 9is an influential German 
who will do our cause great good. We had 
a very interesting debate at our club a short 
time since, Vustinige four hours, 

R, Delaney, Memphis, Tenn.—The_ princi- 
pal work we are doing here in the way of 
propaganda is the distribution of literature 
wud getting upa petition to amend the Ten- 
Nessee Constitution so as to leave it optional 
with the legislature as tu the kind of property 
that shall be taxed. This, of course, will 
give us wu valuable opportunity to discuss the 
single tax, 

KE. F, Meyer, St. Louis, Mo,—I make many 
converts by explaining fully how our method 
of taxation worksand who in reality has the 
tux to pay, For instance, a tun invests, 
say, $30,000 in fand, buildings, machinery 
and material for manufacturiag some needed 
article. Then the assessor tases him two 
and a half per cent on capital invested, 
which amounts to §750—-a dead expense to 
the business, which has to come out of it the 
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same way, The price of the aruales cannot | 
be raised above the market value, therefore 
the wares of the factory employes must be 
reduced that amount. Next, the manufact- 
urer sells the goods, with the tax, toa whole- 
sule firm, who is also taxed on store, build- | 
ing, fixtures, cupital, ete., including factory 
tax, and the wages of these employes must 
also be reduced this amount. Next, the 
wholesale dealer sells the goods, including 
all the taxes, with interest and = profits, 
to the retailer, who is also taxed as 
the others. All these taxes must be added 
to the price of the goods when sold by the 
retailer, or he cannot exist. Now comes the 
laborer whose wages have already been re- 
duced on account of the tux, aud, as a con- 
sumer, he has to pay the trebte tux again, 
with interest and profit, from his low wages, 
wll four the benefit of the land owner who 
gets rich while the laborer stays poor. The 
public improvements for which the taxes 
are used increase the price of land and noth: 
ing else. Sometimes I take the raw ma- 
terial right from the earth and take’ it 
through all the stages of reproduction, 
doubling up the taxes, until finally nothing is 
left for the producer. I think our system of 
tuxation should be analyzed and explamed 
in all its details, so that a non-thinking man 
will be brought to fully understand it. 


Edward H. Bailey, Cleveland, Ohbio.—The 
signer of the ineclosed petition has been here 
ona visit. He heard single tax at breakfast, 
dinner, supper and bedtime, He subscribed 
for THE STANDARD and his conversion is only 
a question of time. The day is dawning. 

W. N. Eayrs, Boston, forwards his own sig- 
nature to the petition, saying: Tam heartily 
infuvor of the reform I am thorouvhbly in 
sympathy with Herry George and his work. 


Organizing in Florida, 


TAMPA, Fla., Aug. 2].—For about three 
years a few of us have been advocating the 
single tax with apparent little success; but 
believing our principlesto be right and that 
sooner or later We would be recognized, we 
fired broadside after broadside into the 
enemy, until at last they bave recognized in 
us a foemen worthy of their steel. Wehave 
organized a single tax league in the Fourth 

yard, und named the baby the Thomas G. 
Shearman single tax league, and althovgh 
few in number (twenty), we are full of hope 
and fight, and expect to make the league an 
honor to the man itis named after. Weare 
now at work organizing in the First ward, 
and unless appearances are very deceptive, 
we will by November have at least two bun- 
dred <ood members. We will not be satistied 
in confining our labors to Tampa proper, but 
propose to send speakers to every town in 
the county. 

We would like to hear from every single 
tax manin the state, as we would like to 
correspond with them in view of forming 
some kind of a state organization, so that 
we can send out speakers to explain our 
principles. 

Just now old Florida is in the rear of this 
procession of progress, and those of us who 
see the cat must and will ‘double quick” and 
muke up for lost time, so that when the 
music starts we will be close to the band 
Wwayron, 

Every meeting we have held so far has 
been well attended, and a good deal of in- 
terest is taken in the proceedings. We read 
at our regular mectings, which are held 
every Monday night, a chapter in “Progress 
and Poverty,” when we invite any one pres- 
ent to discuss if pro und con. This has won 
the hearty approval of our most bitter op- 
ponents. Tne Tampa Daily News has in 
three or four instances defended the single 
tax, and allthat paper lacks of being an out 
and out single tax paper is the editor read- 
ine “Progress and Poverty.” The Journal 
and Tribune, our two weekly papers, have 
kept their hands off, but they must and shall 
speak, 

Our president, Mr. S. M. Loomer, in the 
last election was a strong protectionist and 
Harrison man and a member of the repub- 
lican executive committee. “Progress and 
Poverty,” ‘Protection or Free Trade? with 
the kind assistance of the New York Herald, 
have, however, placed him on the road to 
true liberty. Our vice-president, Mr. G. LL. 
W. Wendell, was also w strong republican 
and an ultra protectionist. ‘Protection or 
Free Trade? fixed him. He also sees the 
eat, and is hard at work trying to muke 
amends for the wrong he has done in advo- 
cating protection. 
Please find inclosed 82, which you will turn 
over to Mr, Croasdale to help circulate the 
petition to congress, | also inclose thirty 
petitions signed, some of them signed in Key 
West. Send me one thousand petitions, and 
this club will have them all sigued and sent 
back in two weeks from date of reception, 
We can and will have at least bwo thousand 
signed here in plain English, We ware in 
earnest and are at work, 

Joun H, McCormick, 
Sec, Thomas G. Shearman 8S. T. L. 


The Manhnttan Siugic Tax Club. 


At its last business meeting the Manhattan 
single tax club withdrew its delegutes from 
the joint committee which is arranging for a 
single tax conference in the latter part of 
September. 

The Sunday evening Jectures will be re- 
sumed on October 6. 
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PERSONAL PROPLRTY TAXATION. 


How it Robs the Farmers in Peorin Coun. 
ty, Ellinots. 

The schedule of this year’s personal 
property assessments for Peoria county, 
Illinois, shows some curious conditions. 
The largest place in the county is Peoria 
city, Which in [880 had 80,000 inhabitants 
out of a total for the county of 55,000, OF 
the other places Elmwood township was 
the most populous, containing 2,500 peo- 
pis, and Logan the smallest with 723. 
Peoria city was thus over ten times as 
populous as the largest of these other 
places, and contained more people than 
all the others put together, 

The assessors this year were able to find 
in Peoria only 482 watehes and clocks, 
while in the small towns and farming 
communities of the county they found 
2,568, although, as above stated, Peoria 
has more people than all the other places. 
Chillicothe, whose population in [S880 was 
less than one-twentieth of Peoria’s, has 
338 watches and clocks, or say three-quar- 
ters as many as Peoria. Peoria has, ac- 
cording to the assessors, 53 sewing and 
knitting machines, while the rest of the 
county, with Jess population, has 3, fb 
Peoria has only 1,418 horses; the rest of 
the county has 13,454. The average value 
of the pianos found in) Peoria was only 
$10.66, while in the little place of Kicka- 
poo they were valued at $51.75 apiece, 
In Peoria there are only 1,242 carriagres 
and wagons while the rest of the cOUnLY 
has 4,708. The average value of a mule 
in Peoria is only $19.65. while in’ the vil- 
lage of Medina it is $32.22. 

The real estate assessments (llouses and 
lands) are not given, but in 1880 the total 
real estate assessment for Peoria county 
was $10,400,000, of which Peoria had just. 
alittle less than her proportion accord- 
ing to population—naimely $5,100,000. 





Billy Radcliffe Sets the Pace for the Ohio 
Campaign. 

Billy Radcliffe, writing from Tifflu, Ohio, 
to a friend in this city, under date of August 
2, Says: 

I am working the towns toward Dayton, 
and will get there for the democratic con- 
vention August 15. Our county convention 
made me an alternate from our county to 
the state convention. They could have made 
me u delegate, but Lam most too radical for 
sume of them, but I will show them at Day: 
ton that Lam the boy that will kick up more 
stir than a car load of such delezates as they 
will send there. I will give them free trade 
on the street and show them that the people 
are ready and willing to listen to such talk, 

san see the beauties of it if it isenly put at 
them in the right way. 
BILLY RADCLIFFE, S. T. 

P. 8.—I inclose you one of the bills [| put 
up in the town to get the people out. I also 
drive around town with blanket, plumes and 
bells on my horse, and you bet I get them 
out: 

P. T. Barnum whitewashed! Funny funon 
the corner. The favorite vocal clown, ban- 
joist aud song writer, Happy Billy Radcliffe, 
will give his’ ‘ree concert, Open-air circus 


and sleight of bund exhibition, on the street 
to-night. 


Come and join the happy throng, 

Come wad hear the minstrel’s song, 

Don’t you miss this jolly treat, 

Doors will be open both ends of the street. 


Word trom Billy Rudcliffe. 


Youncstown, Ohio, Sept. 1.—‘‘Home 
Again” and “QLeoking Backward,” I find 
that Lhave talked and distributed tracts in 
forty-five towns and cities of Ohio, aud sold 
“Progress and Poverty” and “Protection or 
Free Trade? in some of them. I found a 
single tax chief of police in one place and 
single tax men up for the state legislature in 
two other places, with good chances of being 
elected. Tunderstand there is still another 
single tax manup for the legislature in one 
of the cities that Thave not visited, The 
firsUtwo are on the democratic ticket, the 
other one on the republican ticket. Our sin- 
vle tax chief of police was appointed by a 
democratic mayor, IT found single tax men 
in most of the towns I visited, and clubs in a 
few of thea. IT attended the Dayton club 
last Sunday and found it active. 

Dayton was the only place that To was re- 
fused freedom of speech, IT first: asked the 
mayor for privilege to sell medicine, being 
willing to pay for the same, which was re- 
fused op the grounds that no selling upon the 
corners would be allowed during the deima- 
cratic state convention, IT then asked for 
privilege to walk free trade on the street 
corner and not refer to the medicine, This 
was also refused on the grounds that he did 
nob want auything to conflict with the con- 
vention, Atthis bleft bimand in the after- 
noon Lcalled on him again, telling hin that I 
did pot want to be refused the right of free 
speech, that | was a delegate tathe couven- 
tion and could show papers to that effect. At 
this he got very warm and positively refused 
to Jock at anything or allow me to talk. He 
is a republican protectionist and | suppose did 
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not want the democrats educated on the free 
trade subject. 

My horse died at Piqua, Ohio, but as Thad 
him insured my less is not so heavy. The 
republican papers of the state say my talk 
killed him, Bethatasit may, Pmet mon in 
Dayton at the democratie convention who 
mave me strong invitatiots to return to their 
towns und give them some more free trade 
and single tax. 

There is a praud opening for single tax 
men everywhere, We all know how hard it 
isto vet people to attend meetings in halls. 

jut We can easily reach them with a small 
party of good singers and talkers who can 
travel about in aw wagou and give concerts 
and talks on the publie squares and streets of 
the cities and towns. Lsimply have done 
good work, but better work can be dona 
Where the selling of puoods, exeeptiny single 
tux literature, is not mixed in with the talks, 
Lo will pay my share toward such a move- 
ment. Everybody should think itover. Ut 
isa Winner, anda quick way to pet our ideas 
to the front. Bini.y Raveniren, 8. 'T. 


From Detroit. 


In the course of a letter toa friend in this 
city Judge Henry A. Rebinson of Detroit 
Says: 

So rapidly have your views gained since [ 
first beeame acquainted with Henry George 
that it seemsto me, io a dreamy sort of way, 
thata full balf century has elapsed. I begin 
to think thatin less than twenty-five years 
the seed you have planted will be in full fruit 
in Kogtand and the United States. It sur- 
prises me to find, ino ny wandrings, sv many 
people who are both consciously and uncon 
seiously inelining in thoueht toward the sin- 
vle tax. Not the least among the pood signs 
in this part of the country is the desire upon 
the part of the farmers to hear our views 
stated. Lo myself aii frequently asked by 
letter to vo into the country and explain our 
doctrines. Mr. Grinell and myself are invit- 
ed to speak ato a hurvest pienic to ve held 
Thursday the sth, near Min, in Wayne coun- 
ty, and my invitation was auccompanted with 
the request that Dspeal upon the single tax, 
and Ll shall do so. Lam now out of offlve and, 
vot having got inty business as yet, L have 
considerable leisure which Lam devoting to 
a considerable exteut to propogauting the gos- 
pel. 

You must not think because you do not hear 
from Detroit as often as from other places 
that we are duipg nothing. J believe that we 
have as Jarge anumber of true converts here 
as there are in any city of cqual population in 
the west. The leaven has been working 
quietly but surely threugh all the organiza- 
tions of working meu and particularly among 
the Knights of Labor. Lb oalso kuow quite a 
large pumber ot business nen who are pro- 


nounced Georgeites. Lhe fact is, reform in 


our modes of taxation is in the air. 


In Went Virginin. 


PARKERSBURG, W.Va.— Messrs. Sugden and 
Wilcox have vw team out ou the country roads 
and are painting on the fenees the following 
mottues, vie “Lhe sinele tax is true religion; 
preachers why are you silent? “Vote for the 
single tax,” ‘Private ownership of land is 
wrong,” “Study the single tax.” Weare bill- 
ing the town with a circular viving a synopsis 
of our ideas. Dr. McGlynn will speak here 
on October 2 in the Academy of Musie. To B. 
McGuire of daabor assembly 40, New York, 
spoke here Jast: Saturday might. He recom- 
mended his audience tu stidy the land ques- 
tion and to read Henury George's books. He 
thinks he is a soctalist, but is really a single 
taxer, Mr. G. Abramson, secretury of our 
club, speaks at Dallison, this county, ou to- 
morrow nipht. Subject, “The sinule tax,” 
and knowing him |oau say that the tariff will 
peta few round raps. W. J. Borneman, 


The Way it Worka, 


NEW York.—American law is a very cu- 
rious institution. It prohibits the landing of 
pauupers, yet if an immigrant is possessed of 
property it straightway, through the tariff, 
makes a pauper of hitn to the extent of from 
ve to uinety-live per cent, “The foreigner 
puys the tax,” you know, 

Jimust note one exception. An alien land 
lord, he may even be paralyzed, deaf, dumb 
und blind. Mvidently we dowt want labor. 
We hunger for that flower of Che umeteenth 
century civilization--a landlord, 

L wonder where the JlandJurd “per se” 
comes from, Noah didwt tuke one intu the 
wrk. If he had!—— B. DoBLIN, 


The Minnesote Buatlot Reform Law, 
Lyew, Minn, Aug, 26.--L noticed in THe 
STANDARD a couple of weeks ayo an urticle 
relating to our new Minuesota election law, 
The article said that the law applies to towns 
of 5,000 inhabitants and more, which is not 
correet. The new law only applies to cities 
of 10,000 aud over, Bat the smaller places 
hive ip hopes that by the time the Minnesota 
legislature wdjeurns in PSub the Australian 

voling system Will be appled throughout. 

QO. d. KALLSTED, 
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To Qegaaize bu sprlugheold, Mune, 


Singletax men of Springticld are requested 
to communicate with John FL Hart, 14 Wight 
block, with a view to the organization of a 
clab. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL PARTY. 


SIGNS OF ITS COMING IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. 


The Itadical Element 
Sirength—Mr,. Glndstone's Anthority Will 
be Respected an Long as fie Liyes—Phen 
a New Order of Pitings. 


DupLEy, NEAR BirminanaM, England, 
Aug. 2l.—Lam glad to be able to assure 
our friends that all oes well here. Every- 
thing makes for the single tax, Mr. 
CGreorge’s recent visit has given tremen- 
dous strength to the cause. In fact, it 
was here he said that the taxation of 
land values had entered practical politics. 
The fact is not plain to everybody, and 
no eminent statesman need be expected 
to take up the question and go to the 


Stendily G@uabning 


country upon it either next year or the 


year after. For the taxation of land 
values has entered practical politics in 
the usual way, viz.: as a thing to be 
avoided, Already a vast amount of in- 
genuity and energy are being expended 
upon trumpery expedient, and “eminent 
statesmen” viving themselves up to the 
consideration of tithe bills and = Ash- 
bourne acts may be taken as eiving evi- 
dence that they see which way the cat is 
roing to jump. And they are very anx- 
ious that the cat should not jump that 
way at all events in their time. 

But wriggle as they may, it is abun- 
dantly clear that “eminent statesmen” 
will ere long find themselves unable to 
resist the strong tendeney ino the diree- 
tion of the taxation of land values which 
has unqnestionably setin, All over the 


country the best and most earnest men 


of the liberal party are more or less com- 
mitted to the principle. The wide chasm 
between the rich and the poor has con- 
vinced a number of intelligent and warm 
hearted men that there is something se- 
riously wrone with the state, and the 
“condition of England” question has be- 
come the question of the hour, The con- 
trast between the Christianity of the 
churches and the condition of the people 
has connmanded the attention of many 
of the best men in all churches, and al- 
mostas by instinet men’s thourhts turn 
to the land, Lt is impossible that God 
can have bungled so sorely as to have 
made man in his own image and then te 
have sanctioned such a system of things 
as that which now obtains—a system by 
which the multitude toil and live in ab- 
ject misery while the few revel in luxury, 
The population cannot, by an omniscient 
Providence, have been deliberately calcu- 
lated to outstrip the resources of the 
planet upon which it has been placed, 
There must be something wrong with the 
arrangements which give such a com- 
mand of the resources of the planet to 
the few. This is how men’s thoughts are 
running. 

There is a very striking article in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century entitled, 
‘‘Wanted—A Gospel for the Century,” 
by Father Barry. It bears out what I say 
to a remarkable degree. Everyone should 
read iton your side, for it is attracting 
much attention here, The article may be 
missed by some of your readers and there- 
fore an extract from it may not be out of 
place. Says Father Barry: 

— Tam convinced that society must undergo 
a transformation or perish, And itis on this 
account that every thoughtful observer must 
wish religion would take up the far-reaching 
problem of the distribution of wealth; the 
relation of physical science to the prosperity 
of the misses; the rights and wrongs of 
property; the claims of the individual to be 
trained for his place in life and recompensed 
by a secure old age for the toils of his years 
of strength; in short, the whole question of 
civilization on its human and social side, 1 
cannot say too emphatically that it seems te 
Ine this thing has not yet been done; is yet 
without a place in cur books of (heology, to 
speak of: and requires doing in all munuer of 
ways. If anybody thinks it an easy matter 
to be dealt with in a few pages of the treatise 
De Contractibus, or healed by general re- 
marks, however excellent, on the good of 
poverty and the evils of riches, L believe that 
man to be profoundly mistaken, To ud the 
solution will task the energy and make severe 
demands on the good willof our bo t teach- 
ers; nor will they find it at all antess, while 
keeping one eye on their books they keep the 
other on things as they are outside the bocks. 
For all the seiencves are now fast resolving 
themselves into Gue—the sucial science. Anil 
all the problems are resolving themscives 
even faster iuto one—the social problem. Do 


you tell me it is at bottom religious’ Tsay 


so, boo, But the tess of its solution and 
the matter with which it is concerned are not 
priardy religious, but of the present world 
and its welfare. When our Lord said “seek 
first the kingdom of God and his justice, and 
alithese things shall be added to you.” He 
certainiy didwt moun, “And all these things 
aball be denied vo you, the workers, that bave 
produced them by your own bard labor,” 
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Who can doubt that this isthe question of 
the time, and how is it to be peaceably solved 
if religious men will not view it in the light 
of their religion? 

It used to be said, “All roads lead to 


Rome.” Itis rapidly becoming a fact that 
all problems, even those which might seem 
purely scientilic, lead to socialism, Lam not 
concerned at present with the definition of 
that much abused term. Enoughthat it indi- 
cates the whereabouts of the malady from 
which civilized mankind 1s suffering. Let us 
eallit ‘dabor and capital,” “the distribution 
of wealth,” “the condition of the working 
classes,” or what we please—by any natne it 
will be as terrible—only let us not forget that 
it is the one great business of religious men, 
if they hope in the future of their creed as 
an imperial influence, to take it now in hand. 
Science moving along its own path, as Dinust 
repeat, nas brought maukind face to face 
with it. Tad that seience been applied to 
life, as it might have been, in recognized 
Christian principles, that probletn would 
have received its solution, in the main, 
before to-day. But Christians were indulg- 
ing in speculations which but remotely con- 
cerned their creed when science took its tirst 
adventurous flight, and Christianity bad to 
disentangle itself from the ancien regime in 
one purt of Europe, or was a corrupt and 
sleepy establishment in most others, when 
commerce and inventive industry were call- 
ing into existence the huge black cities and 
the millions of machine made prouletarate 
which gives us the factors of this awful ques- 
tion. The season went by; the Sibyl burnt 
her sacred books, one after the other, but 
the fewer she bad left) the more 
she increased her price. And now the 
chief oo bindraneces to anarchy in Ku- 
rope seem to be monarchical tustitutions 
resting op public and fading traditionsouf lov- 
alty; municipalities burdened with debt, of- 
ten corrupt, and in very few cases equal to 
the task of enlightened self-covernment; the 
army recruited by conscription, and the 
church, It is not impossible that monarchies, 
tunnicipalities aud armies will tind themselves 
too Weak to withstand the onset of socialism 
in its many forms. Given upiversal eduea- 
tion and there is every sign that the principle 
of submission to authority, which has been 
received hitherto as custom, will lose rather 
than gain in power. For you will have to 
persuade the educated proletariate that their 
interests are identical with those of their 
masters, and thatis a hard saying. Eduea- 
tion will give weight and edge to the prob- 
lem, while redistributing the intellectual 
forces of the world on a plan by no means 
favorable to those in pcssession, Aud the 
millions upon millions as they learn to read 
und write and gradually to think for then- 
selves, will ask the Christian religion what 
view it takes of their interests, and what are 
the laws of the preductiou and the distribu- 
tion of wealth which the gospel sunctions, 
what are those which it rejects aud econ- 
demns? It will be an evil day for mankind 
it Christians do not see their way clearly to 
un anewer. 

Now this article of Father Barry's is 
but an illustration of what is going on. 
Men's minds are occupied with the social 
problem to the exclusion—or perhaps it 
would be better to say, to the subordina- 
tion of all others—even including home 
rule. Another article in the same review 
on the ‘New Liberalism,” by Atherly 
Jones is simply a further illustration of 
the truth of what I say. And I atfirm 
that the more men look into the social 
problem the more they see of the cat. 
They see already enough of the cat to 
convince them that the solution of the 
social problem is to be sought in the direc- 
tion of the taxation of land values. 
‘Eminent statesmen” will not deal with 
the question until they are compelled to 
do so, nor is it at all likely that we shall 
have legislation such as we could desire 
within the next few years. But it is 
quite certain that the next great political 
battle in England will be fought on this 
very question, Before that takes place, 
however, the present liberal party will 
have been shattered, The battle will be 
fought by a new liberal party led by new 
men, 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the frish question arouses any very great 
enthusiasin in England, Mr. Gladstone 
isthe object of popular enthusiasm, and 
as long as he remins in the land of the 
living “his authority will be respected.” 
Still, there is no doubt that home rule 
will be carried, It will not be carried on 
its twerits, however, T agree with Mr, 
Jones, in fact, when he says that “for the 
success of home rule we must look to the 
sense of weariness and hopelessness of 
the English people.” 1 say T agree on 
this, BatT think we may look for the 
success of home rule; also, we may look 
to the determination of the intelligent 
section of the working classes to have 
the question dealt with in order that 
we may deal with the question of the 
condition of Kngland, Those who fought 
and suffered for home rule long before 
Mr. Gladstone dreamt of taking it up 
clearly recognize that it is waste of en- 
ergy to discuss the home rule question 
wouy jonger, We expend ourselves on 
tie question of Maglind, and so while 
directly we promote the cause of the 
toiling millions here we indirectly and 
most elfectually promote the Irish cause, 
toa, 
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In the condition of the great political 


parties we have much ground for hope. 
The tory government has quite recently 
sulfered a very serious reverse, It was 
pressing upon parliament a Welsh tithe 
bill. Certain provisions in this measure 
were so Unacceptable to the liberal party 
and to many members of the tory party 
thatin one or two divisions the govern- 
ment narrowly escaped defeat. In order 
to make their bill more aceeptable to the 
house the government accepted certain 
amendinents. These amendments, the 
speaker ruled, were of such a character 
that, as he said, there was little of the old 
bill left. Under these circtumstances the 
voverninent withdrew the bill, whereupon 
the Times observes: 

It would be idle to pretend that the past 


week bas not been vn week of discredit for the | 


government. When it) began they had 
pledged themselves to carry a tithes bil the 
exact converse uf their own bill of 1887, ex- 
cusing themselves on the ground that it was 
necessary to pass a tithes billof some sort at 
onee, and that to be passed at once such a 
bill must be the simplest that was possible. 
Each of these positions they have been driven 
to surreuder—the second being abandopved 
when it was determined to assitnilate the bill 
to the elaborate inensure of I8S7, the first 
when it was determined to give Up the idea 
of passing any tithes bill aboull AO govern- 
went cannot indulge in’ such vagaries with- 
outa sensible loss of prestive. 

This means that we are within measur- 
able distance of the break up ef the pres- 
ent coalition by which the goverutient is 
nuuutained in office. 

But amuch more serious and damag: 
ing blow might have been inflicted upon 
the government if the Lrish party had 
beea as compact and as alert as it used to 
be. Ifthe Trish party had been present 
in full foree the government might easily 
have been out voted twice In one evening, 
Itis said that Mr. Parnell is much an- 
noyed and has administered a very severe 
rebuke to the absent members, Mr. Par- 
nell’s task isa very difficult one—perhaps 
more diflicult than has taullen to the lot of 
wuy statesman of modern times. He has 
to lead a party which is vowed to eternal 
opposition; that is in itself a thankless 
business, and it is disastrous to any party 
thatats work shotdld be forever negative 
and never positive, But when to this is 
added subordination by alliance with an- 
other party the task ¢s rendered still more 
difficult. No one who knows the position 
of affairs in Fovland just: now can retuse 
to Mr. Parnell the fullest sy uipathy, 

It is very trying therefore that ata 
critical moment a number of his sup- 
p rters should have failed him. An op- 
portunity such as this never recurs, and 
no assiduity of attendance in the future 
will suffice to repair the disaster of the 
past. 

The Irish party would do well to enter 
more than it does into sympathy with the 
English democracy. It would then have 
something better to lo than mere lobby 
marching and smoke room lounging, It 
would be difficult for the party to take 
this line, however, for in the first place it 
must not embarrass Mr. Gladstone, and in 
the next place, as a party, it has of course 
extremely little sympathy with English 
democratic ideas, The democracy of Eng- 
Jaund is saturated with the doctrines of 
Henry George on the land question, and 
the average Trish member has no ideas on 
the land question other than low rents or 
cheap purchase, Of late, however, the 
Trisit party has lost mach ground with the 
democracy because Mr Parnell supports 
Mr. Gladstone on the question of the royal 
grants, It would have been better to hold 
aloof altogether from the controversy, 
No one has complained much, but there 
isa very strong undercurrent: of dissatis- 
faction, The English radicals think 
they have a right to say to Mer Par. 
nell, “We helped you in your adversity, 
and we were entitled on this matter to 
give asssistance, or at all events your 
neutrality.” The answer is no doubt that 
the Trish party owes nothing to the Kny- 
lish radicals, and it is unquestionable 
that Mr. Gladstone would) probably not 
have taken up the home rule question if 
he had not been situated us he was, At 
the same time the men who led the at- 
tack on the voyal party were in the main 
the men who befriended the Trish cause 
when Mr, Foster was at Dublin castle, 
and they ought to have been considered, 

All parties being in this more or fess 
disintegrated condition, an opportunity 
may be looked for at any moment, We 
have to watch and to work, The men 
who have a policy, clear and comprehen- 
sive, these are the men who will con 
mand the ear of the people, when all the 
Wrigglings by eminent statesmen and the 
wrangliags of mere otlee seekers have 
had their day, HAROLD RYLETT, 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Mr. William Saunders, L.C.C., says the 


London Christian Commonwealth, has been 
inuking on examination of some of the books 
of the Metrupolitan Bourd of Works, with 
referenee to the cost of dealing with un- 
sunitury areas in the Metropolis. In regard 
to ove aren, the total cost of simply compen- 
sating landlords, and of removing the build- 
ings, Was £86,000, whilst the land, after it was 
cleared, only fetehed £13,000, so that there 
wis a loss of £78,000. A state of things like 
this is not within the limits of common 
honesty. There could not huve been £86,000 
honestly paid in compensauing the owners of 
Jand only worth £13,000. The county council 
obviously cannot go on itnproving Loudon at 
such cost, butimust find a different basis, The 
vusis haus been sucgested by Mr. George ina 
sinvle epigrammytic sentence: ‘Don’t buy the 
landlord out; don’t kick them out; but tax 
them out? 

Mr. Pickard, one of the miners’ represeuta- 
tives in parliament, says that with the money 
now paid uunuully to the monopolists of mnin- 
eral-yieldingy lauds in the shape of mining 
rovilties, it would be possible to build 20,000 
houses lor 20,000 artisans ; to build and richly 
endow 20 colleges at £20,000 each; and to 
give peusions to a Considerable number of 
undners. 

A select parliamentary committee was re- 
cently appouinted to inquire into the facilities 
which exist for the creation of small holdings 
of land in Great Britain, whether in connec- 
tion with an lioproved system of local gov- 
erhiment or otherwise, those facilities may be 
extended, and Whether ie recent years there 
bias been any diminution in the pumber of 
snail owners and cultivators of laud, and, if 
su, Whether that diminution is due to legisla- 
tion. 

“A ratepayer,” writing to the Daily News, 
fecls very curious to knuw whether the Duke 
of Westininster, who has just vranted a 25 
per cent. remission on the rents of his Flint- 
shire tenants, intends mnaking a similar reduc- 
tiun in the greund-rents of his Loudon ten- 
auts. “And if not,” he asks, “why not?! 
Why should the Fiutshire farmers obtain an 
abutement demed tothe struggling London 
tradesmen! Lovie apd bare justice both de- 
mand that the Duke’s metropulitan tenautry 
should receive the same concessions as his 
wericultural Grouud-rents on the Grosvenor 
—ius on the other larger Loudon estutes— 
have been so continuously aod systematically 
raised, that prolitable trade is now almost an 
impessibility iu these days of severe compe- 
titisn, While houses on the residental portion 
uf the estate ure now unsalable, except ata 
heavy toss to the lessees, iu consequence of 
the enormously Ligh ground-rents. This is 
exceedingly unfarr, wud l fail to see how the 
Dake cau refuse to Loudoners the relief he 
bus already pgaiven to Welshmen and others, 
Wiy ure the former to be the ouly tenantry 
inthe British Lsies who ure to be excluded 
from participating in that veneral reduction 
of rents Which is going on over the whole 
country? Enylisp, Scotch, Insh, aud Welsh 
each aud all huve obtained reductious, while 
the jouy suffering Loudover, who tor years 
has been rack-rented by the ground landlords 
to un extent unkuown elsewhere, is tu receive 
no abutement of their preposterous charges. 
Why Isit because we are so law-abiding 
tuat tue yround landlords consider they can 
fleece us to their hearts’ content! This rent 
question is eminently one for the county coun- 
cil to Luke up; iudeed, they were elected for 
the purpose, wod they shvuld now endeavor 
Lu impress upon parliament the greut necessi 
ty Ubere is of appointing Witbuut further deluy 
a commision huving power to deal with Lon- 
dou grouud-rents as bas already been done 
With lrish and Scotcbcrofter rents. But why 
the cumbrous und expensive machinery of a 
colnmission! The single tax wall do it. 

By a law lately promulgated in Japan, title- 
deeds of land are abolished, und their place 
tuken by a system of land registration, The 
detuiis coutaived in the deeds are henceforth 
tu be eutered in a land register, Which is to 
be kept at the head oflices of the various ad- 
ninistrative districts. By this meusure all 
questicns relating to tuxutiou and to the 
iruuster of property are rendered even more 
situple than they were before. 

An Annual Pretit of S890 aun Each Convict 
Worker. 

Mouitk, Ala.x—Here is a cutting which 
nay give reformers a “pointer” 

Majur Goree, manager of the Texas peni- 
tenciavy, cluiws to have nut only made the 
Convicts under his cure self-supporting, bub 
tu huve turned into the state a protit of §65,- 
vou, after puying all costs of foud, tuel, 
shelter aud ciothing, or $890 profit for each 
couvict employed. This result was obtained 
under eaceplionally favorable conditions, 
doubtless in raising sugar cane und refining 
Lhe juice. 

Does this not settle the labor question/— 
$890 profit for each luborer! Weill, that's 
more mMuney than the average laborer can 
earn outside of the prison iu two years, 
Why not have all laborers confined, each 
stute becoming w Vast prison! This idea 
beats Kdward Atkinson's cook stuve project 
Let us encourage Major Goree, 

KE, Q, Norton, 


Varmers Decluve tor Abnelute Free Trade, 


At the first convention of the Missour 
farmers’ and laborers’ union, ap organization 
Which has taken the pince of the old Farm. 
ers’ alliance and the Wheel, w declaration of 
principles was adopted which contained the 
following: 

“Wo tavor the placing of 9 tariff upon the 
luxuries instead of the necessities of life and 
w gradual reduction of the tariff, which sball 
ultimately lead to free trade,” 
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_ aries” has opened the eyes of professionals 


. salaries must go lower—if a remedy is not 


trade the products of his labors with an- 


and the telegraph; by the removal of all 


to its site 


“must elevate all the labor element. 


things.” 


must meet the exigencies of the case. 
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Jamen A. Herne Celia the TPheacrienl Pro- | 

fession Why Sninetes Are balling, and | 

How Bhey Can Be Raised. ond Good | 
Times Come to Phom Agnin, 


New York Mirror, 
DORCHESTER, Mass.,, Auge. 21, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Dramatic Mirror: 
Sir—Your article on “Theatrical Sal- 


at large to the buct that salaries have de- 
creased, and that they must go still lower, 
and that awetors aust cuter upon that 
strugele for existence which they hive 
heretofore beheved was the sole preroga- 
tive of the laboring: man and the ime- 
chanic. 

They blindly fancied Chat the “profes- 
sions” were not wyurtand parcel of the: 
great ariny of wage workers, 

Your article has developed to them the 
fact that wll who toil, no matter in what 
capacity, are Wage earners; that to crush 
one is to bruise all, " 

Evolution is the great principle—from 
the lewest comes the highest. Dsay that 


found. 

What is that remedy ?- 

My esteemed friend, Mr. Warren Worth 
Bailey, tells you that he believes T know 
the remedy. Do LY. Tet us see: 

The remedy is the same that will apply 
to the relief of every workingman on the 
face of Lhe elobes; the removal of unjust 
taxation; the anuihilation of monopoly; 
the destruction of the power of one tan 
to live in fligrant luxury upon the sweat 
of another; Lhe vieht of one mun to freely 


other. 
Tlow shall this be accomplished ? 
By the nationalizution of the railroad 


taxes upon industries and placing them 
where they justly and properly belong, 
upon the sice value of land, aud upon the 
site value alone; by taxing all land im- 
proved and unimproved alike, according 
riulue, Give to all men the 
equal right to the use of the earth. 

“But, says our actor, “1 don’t see how 
this is going to affect salaries.” 

No, but you will if you vive the question 
careful study. To clevate yourself you 


— You must put it beyond the power of 
men like Mr. Howells’s “Gerrish” to “fix 


You must assist labor to fix things it- 
self, and help it in its tremendous tight, 
not against capital—an erroneous idea— 
but against monapoly, 

You must enter boldly and ageressively 
into the social und political questions of 
the day. 

You must get closer to progressive men, 
progressive thought, progressive  litera- 
ture. You must help to solve the social 
problem. 

You must not lose sight of the fact that 
the success of the theater hangs upon the 
success of the toller in all walks of Life. 

How does unjust taxation alfect the 
salary of the actor? 

Fiest, by the inthited and false valua- 
tion given to land. The resident muanua- 
ver is forced to pay an enormous rental 
for the land on which his theater stands. 
By building his theater he increases the 
valuation of all land it his vicinity, from 
which he gets uo profit, He is) then 
heavily taxed for improvement from the 
moment he breaks eround until his thea- 
ter is completed. He is taxed on every 
bit of decoration he upplies, while the 
tuxes of all with whont he deals—such as 
the newspaper, the printer, the bill poster, 
etc, are paid in part by him, He can do 
without none of these; his expenses must 
be kept within a certain limit, 

Where can he mike the cut? Why, on 
the laborers in his employ—from the 
leading man to the scrubwoman, Then 
comes the combination or traveling man- 
ager. His percentages are reduced by 
the local manager, because the local 
mirnag@er’s rent has been raised,  Tlis rail- 
road rates are increased, congress work- 
ing in the interest of monopoly, His re- 
ceipts are no more than they were, He 


How? He is himsclf “squeezed,” and is 
forced to make the cut in salaries, 

Supply exceeding demand in this vast 
world, where thousands are starving for 
food! Give men a chance to ear the 
food and clothes they need, and see how 
soon the supply will be exhausted and 
the demand increased, 

The earth is the source of all industry 
=the potent power, Tax it so that mo- 
nopoly will be glad to loose its hold, and 
see how labor will spring to accion and 
wages be raised. 
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Read Henry George’s “Progress and 
Poverty.” It will lead you to other 
paths. 

Hitherto the actor and manager alike 
have Jooked for the solution of their 
problem inside their profession, forget- 
ting the larger relations of the labor ques- 
tion. They must now become aware (as 
many other wage earners are becoming 
aware) of the fact that the good of each 
is woven in with the good of all. No 
trade or profession stands alone. Pra. 
ternity is coming to be more than a werd 
—it will soon be seen to be a necessity. 
Mraterniully, JAMES A. HERNE, 


A Reference Card, 
Stouchton Cooley of Chieavo bas had a 
ecard with the fullowing extracts printed on it: 


Jehovah: The land shall not be sold) for- 
ever; for the luud is mine.—Lev. xxv-23, 

Declaration of Independence: We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal. 

Thos. Jefferson: The earth belongs in usu- 
fruct to the living, the dead huve no power 
or right-over it. 

Horace Greeley: He who hag no clear in- 
herent right to live somewhere, has no right 
to live at all. 

Black Hawk: The Great Spirit has told me 
that land is notte be mude= property, like 
ather property. The earth is our mother. 

Proudbon: Towhom belongs the rent of 
land? To the producer of land without doubt. 
Who made the land? God. Then, proprietor 
bevone! 

‘The Brahmins: To whotnever the soil at 
any time belonos, to him belongs the fruit of 
it. White parasols and elephants mad with 
pride are the flowers of a grant of land. 

Thos. Carlyle: Property speaking the land 
belonys to these two—to Almichty God, and 
tu all his children of men that have ever 
worked well onit or that shallever work well 
on tt. 

Tiberius Gracchus: Men of Rome, you are 
culled the lords of the world, vet have no 
rivht to wa square foot of its soil! The wild 
beasts have their dens, but the soidiers of 
{taly have only water avd air. 


Johu Stuart Mill; Whenthe “sacredness of 
property”? is talked of, it) should be remem- 
bered, that any such sacredness does not be- 
long in the same degree to landed property. 
Noman made the land. Itis the original in- 
heritance of the whore species. Its appro- 
priation is wholly a question of general expe- 
diency. When private property in land is not 
expedient it is unjust. 

Herbert Spencer: Given a race of human 
bemes having like claims to pursue the ob- 
jects of their desires—given a world adapted 
vo the gratification of those desires—a world 
into which such beings are similarly born, and 
it unavoidably follows that they bave equal 
rishts to the use of the world. For if each of 
them has “freedom to do all that he wills, 
provided he infringes net the equal freedom 
ofany other,” then each of them is free to 
use the earth for the satisfuetion of bis wants, 
provided he allows all others the same liber- 
ty. Aud conversely, it is manifest that no 
one, or part of then, may use the earth in 
such a way as to prevent the rest from sim- 
ilariy using it; seeing that to do this is to as- 
sume creater freedom than the rest, and con- 
sequeuthy to break the law. Equity, there- 
fore, dues not perinit: property io land, 

Lord Coleridge: [ should myself deny 
that the mineral treasures under the soil of 
a country belong to a handful of surface 
proprietors in the sense that this gentleman 
appeared to think they did (ie, to do with 
aus he pleased). 

Henry George: The recognition of  indi- 
vidual proprietorship of land is the denial of 
the natural rights of other individuals—it is 
wo owrong which must show itsell in the in- 
equitable divisions of wealth. For as labor 
eannot produce without the use of land, the 
denial of the equal right to the use of land 
is nevessarily tne denial of the right of labor 
Lo its own product. Tf one man can command 
the land upon which others must labor, he 
cun appropriate the produce of their labor 
aus the price of his permission to labor. The 
fundamental law of nature, that her enjoy- 
ment by man shall be consequent upon bis 
exertion, is thus violated. The one receives 
without producing; the others produce with- 
cut receiving, «6 . Uf chattel slivery be 
unjust, then is private property in land unu- 
jus. For, let the cireumstances be what 
they inay—the ownership of Jand will al- 
ways give the ownership of men to a depree 
measured by the necessity (realor artuiticial) 
forthe use of land... . Place one hun- 
dred men onaniusland frowns which there is 
booescape, and whether you make one of 
these men the absolute owner of the other 
ninety-nine, or the absolute owner of the soil 
of the istand, willinake no differeace either 
to himortothem . . And to this manifest 
absurdity does the recognition of individual 
recht to land come when carried to its ulti- 
Inate-—that any one human being, could he 
concentrate in’ himself the undivided right 
to the dand of any country, could expel 
therefrom all the rest of its inbabitants; and 
could be thus concentrate the individual 
right to the whole surface of the globe, he 
wlone of all the teeming population of the 
earth would have the right to live. 

What J, therefore, propose, as the simple 
yeb scvereigh remedy—is lo appropriate 
reut by taxation, Tn this way the state may 
beeome the universal landlord without us- 
suming «w single new function. Ino form, the 
ownership of land would retain just as 
now, No owner of jand need be dispossessed, 
and ve restriction ueed be placed upon the 
amount of jand any one could hold, Bor, 
rent being tuken by the state in taxes, land, 
no mnatter in whose uame it stood, or in what 
parcels it was held, would be really common 
property, and every member of the com- 
munity would participate in the advantages 
vf its ownership, 
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STRAWS WHICH SHUW THE WIND. 


The constitutions of the new states do not 
contain any very startling departures from 
the paths of other state framers, There ure, 
bowever, some provisions not found else- 
Where, due more to special Jecal circum- 
stances than any adventurous disposition, 
One of the most noteworthy of these is the 
provision in North Dakotu that improved 
lands shall not be assessed higher than the 
unimproved. The practical effeet will be to 
encourage improvements and develop: the 
country, With proper timitations it seems to 
bea judicious and wholesome poliey, altbouch 
awstep ia the directioa of Heury George's the- 
ory. [St. Paul Globe. 


Itis not the man whois working like a 
Trojan to improve and extend his) business, 
and thus enhauce the city’s prosperity, 
whose stock should be listed to the tint. Lt 
is the man who, dike a parasitic: drone, loun- 
ves through life without a strugele, leaving 
bis property to be doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled in value by the industry of the 
workers around hitn, whose faud should have 
its full value on the tux list.—[Moebile, Ala, 
Bulletin. 


Instead of a tax being imposed on home im- 
provements they should be nade worthy of a 
premium. Every elfuort made by a property 
owner to improve, adorn or beautify. his 
property deserves eucourugement instead of 
discouragement. Yet the fear of a higher 
ruting by assessors deters hundreds, we 
tmlay say thousands, of property bolders from 
all attempts at bettering the external appear- 
unce of their houses and grounds, wud making 
the whole cit} more uwttractive to residents 
and visiting strangers.--[New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


Fifty thousand women voted at the late 
schovl elections in Kansas, and mary women 
were elected on the school boards.—{Des 
Moines. lowa, Womin’s Standard. 


The vast protits made in speculating onthe 
birthrivhts of the masses is very small com- 
pared in a mouey poiut of view with depriv- 
ing millions from access to the earth, where 
they could be producers instead of tramps, 
thieves, and murderers.—{Nasbville, Tenn. 
Advocate. 





SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause 1n their respective iocalities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement muy 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allyn street, 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, our sec Single Tax club. 
17s Madisur aveaue James J Mahoney, ree see, 25 
Myrtle avenue; uv C Roshirt, 22 Third avenue. 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr. 

Altoona, Pa-C L Ishler. presi b L Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N ¥Y~Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tew 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Auton Chico, N M~Lewis Y Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Btrong. 

Ath: ns, Pa~Artbhur L Prerce, 

Beira Ga—John C Keed, lawyer, % 12 Marietta 
stree 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N Y—Dinlel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College null. 

Augusta, Ga~—bL A Selmidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avou, N Y~+Homer Sabin. 

Bullston Spa, N ¥Y~-Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Balumore, Md--Jobn W Jones, 125 Bond street; John 
Balmon, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 1438 E 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-on-tue-Hudson, N ¥~—Matthew C Kirsch, 

Bayside, Long Island, N ¥Y—Antonio M Mollnia. 

Braceville, LU—Willam Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form club. 

Bradford, ?a--J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol. bak—W EF Brokaw. 

Biaghampton, N Y—E Ww Dundon, 83 Maiden lane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 208 Main street, Charles- 
ton; J K Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Maldeu; Hamiin 
Garland, chairman Single tax leavue, Jamiaica Plain; 
Joun Lavis, 13 Geonard st., Harrison square. 

Brooklyn, N Y—Single tax ciub, 56 Livingsioust, 

Buffalo, N YH B Buddentury pres Tiox reform club 
oe4 Clinton st; C C Whittemore, see, 343 Wastiog on 
street; reception committees, 8 C Rugers, 196 Ver. 
mont street; Robert White, 660 Matin street; T M- 
Crowe, WD, T77 Elk street, 

Burlington, lowa~James Luve, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambriigeport, Mass—Wm A Ford. 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization. 

Cantisteo, N Y—H W Jotiuison. P O box 266, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Biake, a D. 

ee O—8 J Harmount, M DL, president single tax 
club, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Hrown, 

Charles Citv, lowa,—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Chicago, Ul—Frank Pearson, 45 La Balle street; T. W. 
Wituler, secretary Single taux club. 4236 Milwaukee 

ave; Warren Werth Bailey, pres ST club, 125 Sth av, 

Cincinnatl,h O.—Dr David De Beck, 189 West Nintb 
street; Jones’s news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; heaiquarters Single tax club, Orcdia building, 
s@cor Fourth and Sycamore, 

Clanton, Ala—u M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,QO—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Euclid avenue; Frank 
L Carter, 132 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argus, 

Cohows N Y—J 8 Crane 

aap Cal—Charles F Smith, propmetor Commercial 

olel. 

Colunibus, 'O—Kdward Hyneman, 48-2 South igh 
street. 

Black Diamond, Cal—Jet? A Balley. 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—Chas P Jonnston, 

Danbury, Conn—Sain A Main, b4 Binith street, 

Dayton, O—W W Kile, 33 E# Fifth street; JG Galloway, 
263 Bumuel street, 

Denver, ColeAndrew W, Elder, 

Des Momes, lowa—L J Kasson, president Bingle tax 
club; John W King, secretary. 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, %9—Third strect. secretary Tax ccform as 
socration: 8G Hawe, 6% 14th av 

Diamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal~J Vo Lanston. 

Dighton, Mass—aA (ross. 

Dunkirk, N Y¥—Francis Lake, 

East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t Jobn's Lit- 
erary [nstitute, 

Exuet Orange, N J—-Kdw C Alphonse, 333 Main at, 

Kant Northport, Long island, N Yd K hudyard 

Kast Kindge, N H—Kdward Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J—HBenjamin Urner, 

Elmira. N ¥—Wiiliam Rerginan, 712 Bast Markel. street. 

Englewood, Hi-—W i SLeers. 

BABU Ind—Charies @ Bennett, 427 Upper ‘third 
atree 

Fiichbnrg, Mass—it Terry, 

Varnungton Towa -F W Rorgwell 

Flushing & [l—Dan © Beard, 

Foacrofi, Me-E wiuby, 

Gee hoe 8 ee 1 
en Cove, Long leland. N Y~Herbert Lo : 

QGiendive, Mant—A HH sawyer. ert Loramer 

Giens Falls, N Y—John H Quinten 

Gloversville, N ¥—Wm C Wood, Mb, 

Grand View-nu-the- Hudson, N YH@enry I. Hinton 

Harrison, Tes—I J McCollum. 

Hartington, Neb—John H Felber, 

Helcoa, Mont guage SM Cleans, 

SC:€BR, md i | Clements, secretary Montana 
single tay association, 


‘ 
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Horneusvitie, N Y¥—Goeorge EH Van Winkle 

Holtouw, Kind J Avery. | : 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman. 

Hoosick Falis, N Y--FS Pntpmapa, 

Houston, Tex=1E PF Riag, eernoratian aliorneay. 

Mitetiioson, Kas-ad Go Madeoim, ab py 

ton. N ¥—Georee Smith, PO box at 

Indianapots, thai P Custer, president Sing tax 
lene Postal bel Co.dds Meridian st: Chas WH Rrause, 
bouk keeper. Fa neatie's bardware store, 6 Wash st, 

Ithuea, N Y-CoC Paintt, druegist, 73: Cast state street 

Janvier, N J—-B B Waish 

Jersev City, Nbedosepn (ina MUO r, secretacy Statids 
ard Stricte Giow ehub, Sh hare aveiue 

Kansas City, Mo-—Chas © Reid, 2109 Highhind svenue 

Keuostia, Wis-- WW ob Quigtey, 

Kelthsbureh, HI-M Melon 

Kingston, N Y--Pieodore AL Rorevn, 

Lanstngbursh, NY -James MeMMana, 2) Bignidenth st, 

Lonsdale. Wl— De Lo F. Garvin, 

Lewiston, Me bob Lyferd, § Cotiupe street, 

Lestngtou, Ry abomes. kewin 


I Liitle Boek. veh opel Poa kerk. 
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London, Enyghiuc-- Within Saunders, 177 Patace Cham, 
bers OV tmitisters 

los Atpeties. o's = WobE becaice, GU North Alida streaty 
WACK) 8 South Mili; er A Vinette, PO St tion 

Lowell, Roos ~-dienrs Robertson, 6 Meteaif block, Kid- 
der street, 

Lvie, Minn—Co Wernhom, 

Lyncaburg, Va~Tios Willison, cor itil and Church 
Streets, 

Lyon. Mass--Theodors Po Perkius., 1 Bouth Common 
street , 

Madison, Owk—The Like ST club, 2H Evenson. 

Mahanoy Cihy. Pad N Beker. paesident free trade 
club: Robert Hichurdson. secretary, 

Mittden Mass—George W Cox, Gretwood street, 

Manistee, Mich-Atbert Waintey or Woke flagi 

Manstield, O--W > Jo Lligglos, ohumiger Western union 
telegraph offles, 

Murlboro, Miws--Geo AB Resnolids. 

Marlborough, N YC HO Bsuidon. 

Mart, Tex--d L Caldwell, chiauraiin Ninth congressional 
district otwnnizer. 

Marysville, Mout F Ralston, Se, prexddent Montana 
SIN La Xk ASSOCTALT ION, 

Massdion, O— Victor Burnece, 78 Kast South street. 

Mauritius, Tndian OQceean—Rebert A Rohan, § Pump 
street, Port Louis. 

Momphis, Tenu—K @. Browa, secretary Tarif? reform 
elub. 59 Madison street; Boiten Smith, 225 Alabama 
street, 

Middletown, Conu—Jolio @ Hopkins, PO bux 646 

‘Middletown, N Y¥-Chas HoMulier, jt UW vox 115 

Mirwaukee, Wis Peter MeGill, 47 Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minn—O 2 iduell, president Single) tax 
tengue, dU2W Branklin avenue; EL. Ryder, secre. 
tiers, 

Mobile, Ala-M Q Norton, 34 South Koyal street 

Mt Pleasint, lowie-A O Piteher, ADD, 

Mt Vernon, N Y¥--d B Lutt beg, 

Murrayville, U—Wilhiam Cason, presiqent Democratia 
club. 

Nashville, Teon—Mes Wan Min, 222 N High street. 

Nepouset, Miass—-Q A Lothrop, member Henry Qeorge 
club, 43 Walnut street, 

Newark, N J—Kev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Orlental 
street. é 

New Heighton, Pa—Jobn Seitz, | North Brond way, 

Newburg, N Y—-DJ MekKay, secretary Single tax club, 
235 Broudway,. 

Newburyport, Mags—Wim kt Whitmore, secretary Mer: 
rime assembly, fleradd olflees 

New Haven, Conn—-Willard D Warren, roons 11, 102 
Orinnge street, Alfred south, lo Day street. 

wew Orlenis, Lu—dohus Watters, Maritime associa- 
Lion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LD Behraer, secretary Single tax 
league, AT Southgate street; WIC James, 89 Taylor 
street 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform assoclation. 

New York—Manhanuttin stoglea tax club, 8 Clinton 
plice Oo ehevers evening, 

Norfolk, Va—Kdward Ko tuvertson, secretary Alplia 
club, } O. drawer 5, 

North Adams, Mass—Willard Mo Browne, 13° Marshal 
street; BS Myers BO box O87, ; 

North Spripeteld, Mo-K bP Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville streen, ; 

Norwalk, Comm— lates He Biescouk, lock box 52, 

Oberlin, O—Kdw it Hiusice ll. 

Olean, N Y--George Ball, pres siogie tax assoclauon 
Timothy Horwti. sec. so Rathod street, 

Givi. Wask bere Alexiwider Marguiar, Adam street 

Omathi.Neb—Jolig E Marbled, 422 Virginia avenue; Percy 
Pepoon, pres single ix elub, 112 8 oth street; CF 
Beckett, sec, Weer 7th and Blogdo streete, : 


Ordway, Dak—R FH} Garland. member Tax reform a@sso- 
clation 

Oswepo, N Y—Alex Skillen 160 West Pirst street. 

Owero, N Y—’ J Murray, 18 dado st, 

Passaic. N J—J J Barnard, lad Vashiugion place. 

Paterson, N J—-1 W Nellis, Chittruniin Puasa COUNT 
Single tax Clavelindleampiaign committee, 39 Nort 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Vae~W LT Borainan, member of Single 
tux league. 

Pawtucket, Kh l—Kdward Barker, @ Gooding street. 

Per dteton, pre-CS diachaon. 

Peorta, Hl-J W Avery. 

Poulisdelphia, Pae-Wim J Atkinson, 9% Chestnut street 
or AH. Stephenson, 214 Chostaout street, secretury 
Heurv George chub. 

Piermont, X Y-~-Charles R ifood, PO box 18. 

Pletsburg, Pa-duak F Roberts, 47 Ath atreet, 

Portiund, Ore—5 B Riggen, 44 Stars street, 1t Uo Thomp- 
KOT) 

Poughkeepsie, N Y¥—William C Albeo, 
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There is a mystery about the execution 
of the law relative to the employment of 
children in theatrical performances, As 
we understand, the statute absolutely 
prohibits the employment in that way of 
any child under sixteen years of age; and 
its execution is remitted to the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children, of 
which Elbridge T. Gerry is president. 
Every now and then we hear of Mr. Ger- 
ry’s activity in enforcing the law, arecent 
case in point being that of Freddy Clark, 
who was employed by Wermann to lead 
his orchestra. And then, again, we learn 
that the law is infringed under the patron- 
age of Mr. Gerry himself, a recent case in 
point being that of the child who, during 
the past winter, interested «so many peo- 
ple in the character of Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy. Have Mr. Gerry and his society 
been invested with legislative authority 
in cases of this kind? 

To tha boat of a fresh air excursion 
came this suinmera poor woman, earry- 
ing in her arms a dsing child. A physi- 
cian, seeing the child, told the mother of 
its hopeless condition and advised her to 
carry it home again; but she begged so 
piteously to be allowed to take it upon the 
excursion that her request was granted. 
Soon the child) revived and when the 
mother brought it back to her poor home, 
it had secured a new lease of life. Com- 
menting on this incident, the Newark 
Advertiser wonders whether it was really 
a good thing for this babe of the slums 
that its life was saved, saying: “The 
prospects of the poor are not pleasing to 
either men or women. Supposing the 
child was a boy, we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that youth will find him corrupted, 
young manhood a criminal, later years a 
convict, The very poor are becoming 
more numerous, their conditions and sur- 
roundings grow more and more loath- 
some; immorality, depravity and crime 
are the inevitable consequences. If it 
was a girl, her outlook upon approaching 
womanhood is even darker, She may go 
the natural course of abandonment and 
shame to an early deaths on, scarcely less 
happy, she may strugele along through a 
virtuous but horrible existence, finding 
no reward for hev purity, no response to 
her noble principles, no incentive to con- 
tinue the difficult fight, In any case, our 
little pilgrim has probably started on a 
woful journey.” 

When tie editor of the Philadelphia 
Telegraph saw this extract in its Newark 
eontemporary it was shocked, It found 
the extraordinary utterance in the editor: 
jal columns of what it regards as the 
ablest and most influential public journal 
in New Jersey, a journal which “in all 
things pertaining to public affairs and so. 
cial questions speaks for an intelligent, 
wealthy and Christian communitys” and 
when such “a sid and conservative” 
journal “can use such remarkable Jan. 
guage upon such a subject,” the Tele- 
graph declares, properly enough, that “it 
behooves thoughtful men to stop and 
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think.” They might well have stopped | owner should desire to sell.” It then 


and thought without waiting for a staid 
and conservative newspaper to say some- 
thing extraordinary. But it is a grood 
thing if they stop and think at all, and 
the Telegraph sets an example by itself 
stopping and thinking, Is this picture, 
“drawn with such heartlessness and in 
such cruel language,’ a true one? Are 
the poor becoming more numerous and 
their condition worse and worse? Are 
immorality and crime coming upon us as 
the inevitable consequences of this de- 
plorable state of affairs? A corrupted 
youth, a criminal manhood, and Jater a 
convict—has this prediction for children 
of the slunis a just basis? Can it be that 
alifeof purity amonye these struggling 
people is a life of horror in its desolation 
und hopelessness? These are questions 
the Telegraph asks itself, and here is the 
wily it answers them» -- 

Itisa dark and terrible picture, but it is 
the very truth itself, and itis high time the 
people of this great country were squarely 
facing it. It presents a problem of moment- 
ous character, one fraught with consequences 
of infinite importance to society, the nation 
and iIninkind. We cannot, we tnust pot, go 
onion this horrible way. There must be a 
halt. This question must be taken up and the 
erave duties growing out of it assumed with 
courage, intellizepce and fidelity, by those 
who bave it iu their power to ameliorate the 
condition of these helpless people, and to 
prevent the demoralizing outflow that is now 
spreading itself throughout our great cities 
and over the land. Weneed no longer talk 
of the slums of the Old World, of tbe depths 
of poverty and suffering and helplessness to 
Which humanity is subjected elsewhere. Right 
here in the very centers of our seething na- 
tional life, this problem is presented in a 
manper that ought to arrest the attention of 
every thoughtful citizen. 

“There must be a halt,” says the Tele- 
graph. Indeed there must. But does it 
suppose it is calling a halt when it points 
to magnificent charities for rescuing 
children of the slums, and calls for more? 
All the children of the slums need is to be 
let alone. Not manacled and let alone, 
but freed and let alone. What they re- 
quire of the rich is not charities, but 
justice, 
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It is acustom among taxing officials 
everywhere to tax vacant land on a 
lower appraisement than improved land 
of equal value. The difference is often 
very great. In the city of New York im- 
proved land is taxed on aun appraisement 
of from fifty to sixty per cent of its actual 
ralue, while vacant land is appraised at 
from forty per cent down. Auction sales 
have shown in some cases an actual value 
so high that the appraisement for tax- 
ation waS no more than about eighteen 


per cent. This custom is so general as to 


be recognized in every community in the 
United States, 

Of course a custom so prevalent must 
have an explanation other than that of 
incapacity or dishonesty of taxing offi- 
ciuls. There must be an appearance of 
righteousness about it, or it could not 
prevail so long and so generally. Ask 
any one who has not thought much 
upon the question, and an explanation 
will be given forthwith, Vacant land 
yields no income, and, therefore, it at 
lirst seems to be unjust to tax it as high 
as improved land which does yield an in- 
come, ‘his is the first thought; but 
second thought shows that vacant land 
iso yields an income, and it is a hopeful 
sipn that newspapers, not identified with 
the single tax movement, are beginning 
to understand and to proclaim it. 

Oue of these papers is the Bulletin of 
Mobile, Alabama, which notices that the 
owner of an humble cottage in the sub- 
urbs of Mobile is forced to pay taxes on a 
full valuation of his homestead, while 
the owners of many acres of valuable 
building land escape with a tax on less 
than thirty-three and one-third per cent 
of its veal value, Explaining how this is 
accomplished, the Bulletin says that 
many building sites in the city are held 
by wealthy men who bought them years 
ago ata nominal price; and having done 
nothing to improve the sites, they claim 
that as the land yields them no income 
they should be taxed ata nominal valu- 
ation, But the Bulletin asserts that this 
land does bring in an income, ‘which 
would be very apparent if the present 


proceeds in the following fashion, which 
is tolerably sound single tax doctrine, 
though the Builetin, like many other 
newspapers, is no doubt quite uncon- 
scious of its practical alliance with us: 


Others have bought land surrounding these 
tracts and erected buildiugs thereon, thus 
itnproving the value of their own land, and 
ut the same time rendering the unimproved 
land adjacent thereto more desirable for 
building purposes. Thus the land, for which 
was paid a smal] sum before its surroundings 
differed in feature, improvement or value 
therefrom, is now worth one, two, three, 
four, five and, in some instances, ten times 
its purchase price. Deducting from its pres: 
ent value the taxes and interest thereon, and 
the interest on the purchase money, and the 
property still bears a value largely in excess 
of its original cost, and this value is one 
toward the establishment of which the owner 
has done nothing. Therefore, this land has 
been an investment which has compounded 
an interest annually, and has held beyond 
the power of loss an income collectable at 
any time by the sale of the property. Such 
landed holding 1s not (as claimed) devoid of 
production, but is a regularly paying invest- 
ment and should bave its fuil valuation, or 
Within ten to fifteen per cent thereof, on the 
tax list. 








From Boston, by the way of the Home 
Journal, comes a repetition of that ‘the 
world owes every man, woman and child 
in it, however born, however endowed, a 
living.” What the world really owes to 
every man, woman and child, is not a liv- 
ing, but the natural opportunity to make 
a living; and all that any but the physic- 
ally helpless require is not a ready made 
living, but the enjoyment, unimpaired, of 
this natural right. If it were true that 
the world owes every one a living, Adam 
and Eve must have had an interesting 
time collecting their dues. If the world 
owes every one a living, what would hap- 
pen if everybody stopped working and 
insisted upon the living the world owes 
him? It is easy to see that there would 
be no fund out of which the world could 
settle its indebtedness. But when we 
agree that what the world owes to every 
one is the right to make a living, we 
shall see that all the world has to do to 
keep clear of the books is to abolish what- 
ever tends to prevent the enjoyment of 
that right, 


The Rev. Washington Gladden asks in 
the last issue of the Forum, ‘Can our 
social ills be remedied?” He thinks they 
can be, but if the way he proposes is the 
only way, it is exceedingly doubtful if 
they ever will be, or if any real advance 
in the direction of a remedy will be made. 
He tells us that we must keep four ends 
in view: First, ‘the correction of what- 
ever injustice may have crept into our 
Jaws and our methods of political and 
legal administration by which the strong 
are favored and the weak are burdened; 
second, the creation of powerful tribunals 
by which monopolies of all sorts may be 
restrained from encroaching upon indus- 
trial freedom; third, the reorganization 
of industry upon a participatory basis; 
and, fourth, the suppression of parasit- 
ism.” 

That the injustices which have crept 
into our laws must be corrected, all will 
agree; and few will doubt that the way 
of correcting them is to abolish the 
laws that make them possible. But 
What are the injustices, and by what 
laws are they made possible? That is the 
question about which there is dispute, 
and which Mr. Gladden and social philos- 
ophers of his class try toevade. There 
wre many such injustices, but all have 
their root in the fundamental injustice 
involved in securing an absolute property 
title in some of the people, exclusive of 
all others, to the raw materials of the 
earth with which nature has equally en- 
dowed miunkind, One of the effects of 
this injustice is to make the majority of 
men helpless to resist other encroach. 
ments; but itis an injustice which Mr, 
Gladden apparently has no idea of cor. 
recting by abolishing the laws that make 
it possible, or by any mode that would 


have the effect of neutralizing the unjust 
principle of those laws, Tle and his 


class of reformers are in search of a 
method correcting the unjust effects of 
those laws without doing away with their 
essential principle. It cannot be done, 
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Injustice cannot be corrected by perpetu- 
ating injustice. 

The three other ends which Mr. Glad- 
den tells us to keep in view show the 
absurdities into which men fall when they 
attempt to deal superficially with a radi- 
cul problem. He would create “power- 
ful tribunals by which monopolies of all 
sorts may oe restrained from encroach- 
ing upon industrial freedom.” Such tri- 
bupals might restrain the encroachments 
of monopolies, So might a dictator. 
But would they? Shall we ignore expe- 
rience in dealing with social questions? 
A dictator would be preferable to a pow- 
erful tribunal, for a dictator might rise 


superior to the power of monopolies; but, 


a powerful tribunal would only add its 
power to that of the monopolies it was 
organized to restrain. 
Gladden’s is only a variation of the old 
idea of correcting the effects of some 
forms of encroachments on individual 
freedom by adding other forms. Free- 
dom must be secured not by multiplying 
encroachments with the view of having 
one correct another, but by abolishing 
laws that permit encroachments. 





Mr. Gladden would also reorganize in. 
dustry upon a ‘participatory — basis.” 
Exactly what this means is not certain. 
Society is now organized on a partici- 


_patory basis, but it is not satisfactory be- 


cause some participate too much and 
others too little. Mr. Gladden surely does 
notintend that society should be organized 
on a basis that would allow participation 
irrespective of contribution. That would 
be no reform at all, for we already have 
such participation, and all that could be 
done would be to change the participants 
without changing the principle. Nor is 
it possible that he would make an equal 
division, for Mr. Gladden beheves in the 
eighth commandment, and an equal 
division of products irrespective of merit 
in production would be as much a viola- 
tion of that commandment as is the 
present system of unequal division irre- 
spective of merit. The only participatory 
basis which would be just is one that 
secures to the worker what he produces, 
without deduction either for public use or 
private plunder, and the only way of 
establishing this basis is to abolish taxes 
on industry and place them where, by 
falling on common benefits, they will 
secure his product to the producer and to 
the public the value of common property. 
Mr, Gladden neither proposes this nor any- 
thing else. He only requires us to keep 
in view ‘‘a participatory basis” for the 
organization of society, without either 
pointing out the direction in which it lies, 
or telling us of the barriers that obstruct 
our progress upd hide the object of our 
aim from view, 

«nd as to the “suppression of para- 
sitism,” what is it and how is it to be 
suppressed? Is each individual parasite 
to be caught between the fingers and laid 
upon one thumb nail and cracked with 
the other? And are the conditions that 
attract and breed parasites to be retained, 
so us to make the catching and cracking 
of parasites an endless task? Or does he 
propose to suppress parusitism by re- 
moving that which attracts and breeds 
the parasites? If the latter, why does he 
not say so, und cive some idea of how he 
proposes to do it? To puta plain ques- 
tion toa man who avoids making plain 
statements, does he suppose he can sup- 
press industrial parasitism so long as the 
very material and opportunity for labor 
and source of life is treated by law as 
private property # 

It is due to Mr, Gladden to say that he 
recognizes the “intellectual and moral 
change in the community” which his re- 
forms involve and presuppose, Besides 
a “great increase of popular intelligence,” 
it is required that there should be a “cule 
tivation of the cardinal virtues of frugale 
ity and economy,” on the part of the 
working people, If Mr. Gladden will go 
among the working people, he will tind 
all the frugality he could expect, We 
Should hardly call it a virtue, perhaps, 
for no practice can well be called a virtue 
when it is imposed by neceasity; but it 
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is just as good a quality of frugality, from 
the standpoint of political economy, as 
any frugality to be had in the market. 
As for economy, working people do not 
practise it; but how can any one be ex- 
pected to practice economy when he is 
compelled by his poverty to buy coal by 
the bucket and other necessaries of life in 
like quantity? But even if working peo- 
ple were economical as well as frugal, 
that would not be enough. They must 
also cultivate a “spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness.” Mr. Gladden forgets that tired 
muscles, wearied brains, and empty 
stomachs, make poor soil for the cultiva- 
tion of a “spirit of sweet reasonableness,” 
or sour reasonableness either. It might 
be thougnt, because he recommends the 
cultivation of “sweet reasonableness” on 
the part of the working people, that Mr. 
Gladden, like so many writers of his 
class, has nocriticism for any but working 
people. Not so. The capitalistic and 
employing classes are required to develop 
in their minds *‘a sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of their fellow men, and 
especially of those who are their partners 
in industry.” Why should this class in 
particular have a sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of their fellow men? Ought 
not every one to cultivate that sense? 
Are the capitalistic and employing classes 
specially selected and endowed by the 
Creator as guardians of their fellow men ? 

Among the letters sent out by the United 
question club of Boston was one to John 
M. Woods, of the firm of John M. Woods 
& Co., Boston, dealers in hard woods, in- 
quiring what good purpose is served by 
the heavy taxes on timber, planks, boards, 
laths, shingles, and clapboards, imported 
from Canada. In the course of his reply 
Mr. Woods says: “I utterly fail to see 
how a protective duty on lumber benefits 
American labor unless it 1s a benefit to 
pay high rent, and higher for everything 
that is made of lumber, but I can see 
that it benefits the men who own the 
lands or buy the standing timber.” This 
presents the whole tariff question in its 
relation to labor and: land, for it is not 
respecting timber alone that a tariff re- 
sults in higher prices for the product and 
larger profits for the owner of the land 
from which it is produced; this holds good 
with all kinds of products. A tariff on 
anything that labor produces increases 
the price of the foreign product and tends 
to increase that of the domestic product. 
When it does not actually increase the 
price of the domestic product. it fails of its 
purpose as a protective tariff, and when it 
does actually increase the price of the 
domestic product the difference goes, not 
to the workmen who produce, but to the 
owner of the land who sells them their 
opportunity to produce. In brief, a pro- 
tective tariff increases rent at the expense 
of consumers; and, going a step further 
than Mr. Woods does, we may add, that 
by discouraging consumption it tends to 
diminish opportunities for work and 
thereby lowers wages. 


Tsaac Hoffer, ex-mayor of Lebanon, Pa., 





has an article in the Daily News of that 


town, in which he undertakes to argue 
against the single tax. His article offers 
the stereotyped objections that have been 
often answered to the satisfaction of the 
candid and the silencing of the disputa- 
tious, and Mr. Halbach, a single tax man 
of Lebanon who is discussing the ques- 
tion in the News with Mr, Hoffer, pretty 
effectually disposes of his objections. 

As an i}Justration of the superficial 
character of Mr, Lloffer’s arguments it is 
sufficient to cite his contention that if 
land vilues were taxed landlords would 
increase rents and thus shift the tax to 
the user, All plausibility has been hai- 
mered out of this argument, and until 
those who advance it are prepared to 
show why landlords do not increase rents 
without waiting to be taxed, single tax 
men will not be worvied by it. And yet 
it isan argument of no little force with 
men who have neither thought much of 
the subject nor heard any reply to it, 
Yts plausibility is due tou canfusion of 
land with things produced by Jabor under 
competitive conditions, It is well known 
that @ tax on products of industry is, as a 





rule, shifted from the producer on whom 
it first falls, to the consumer, in an in- 
crease of price. The reason of this is that 
a tax on products, by discouraging pro- 
duction, tends to diminish supply 
and thereby to increase value; and 
people who know this are apt, without 
stopping to think of the reason, to assume 
that itis a general principle that taxes 
increase prices, no matter on what kind of 
property they are imposed. But the true 
principle is that when a tax is imposed on 
something which cannot be reproduced, 
the owner pays it; while a tax imposed on 
something that is in regular course of re- 
production and birter, is paid by the ulti- 
niute buyer. In the former case, the own- 
ership of the article is a monopoly, and 
the owner gets all that any one will pay, 
irrespective of whether it is taxed or not. 
But in the other case, the owner gets what 
it costs to reproduce a like article; hence 
if the article be taxed he adds the tax to 
the price, because the tax would neces- 
sarily constitute part of the cost of repro- 
duction. Now, land is one of the things 
no one can reproduce, consequently the 
value of land is the same whether taxed 
or not, and when taxed the tax is of neces- 
sity paid by the owner, 


Not only is it true that a tax on land 
values cannot be shifted from the owner 
to the user in increased price or rent, but 
it is also true that such a tax reduces the 
value of land. <A tax on products increas- 
es their value because it tends to dimin- 
ish supply. A taxon land decreases its 
value because it tends to increase the sup- 
ply. The same law of supply and demand 
operates in each case in the same way, 
but with an opposite effect. 

Of course a tax on Jand does not liter- 
ally increase the supply; but it does what 
amounts to the same thing, it increases 
the market supply. Great quantities of 
land are held out of use, and other great 
quantities are not put to their best 
use. A low tax on land permits and 
encourages this and a high tax dis- 
courages it. If land were not taxed at 
all, any one who owned it could keep it 
out of use without expense; a moderate 
tux makes it expensive to keep it out of 
use, and a tax to the full value of the 
land makes it unprofitable. Consequently 
the higher a land value tax is the greater 
will be the market supply of land and the 
lower its price. , 

The reason given by political econo- 
mists is briefly this: The value of land 
depends on what is called the margin of 
cultivation. From zero at the margin it 
increases according to the productiveness 
of the particular land to which it at- 
taches. The compensation of labor is 
practically uniform for the same effort 
and skill, whether it be applied to land 
at the margin or above: the difference in 
productiveness is reflected in rent and 
not in wages. If now «tax be imposed 
on land values it must be paid by land 
lying above the margin of cultivation, 
for land at the margin and below has no 
value, If this tax were shifted to the users 
of the land, wages on Jand above the 
margin would be lower than wages on 
Jand at the margin, where there was no 
tax. But under the law of rent this is 
impossible, and wages remaining as high 
above as at the margin the tax is a de- 
duction from rent. 





At Beuton Station, St. Leouin. 

BENTON Station, St. Louis, Aug, 27.—The 
Benton school of social science, of which Pa 
Chase is the leading spirit, held w= public 
meeting Jast Saturday night in the Benton 
amusement ball, Mr. John Dutro occupied 
the chair and Mr. John Z. White addressed 
the audience of between 200 and 300 for about 
one hour and a half. He made a statement 
of the object of the single tux movement and 
the manner in which it is proposed to bring 
jt about. The speech was remarkably clear 
and logical throughout, After the address 
questions Were pul to the speaker whose re- 
plies seemed to give entire satisfaction, Such 
meetines us this five Us great encourage 
ment, We are not a very large band of 
workers, but we ure doing what we can— 
more than any of us thought we could do 
when we startad. Our hands are strengtb- 
euded, our faith increased and our determin: 
ation more fixed by the success that bas fol- 
lowed us. J, N, Symons. 





Swear, that ye no more will keep, 
Nightly vigils long and deep, 

Toiling on while others sleep, 

While your children round you weep 






Oh! swear that ye not thus will toil, 
Through day and oight in thriftiess moil, 


ln this vain attempt to live 
Were it not that life doth give 
Then bv these loves, rise up and swear 


Such wrongs; rise, claim your legal share 
> ? al . 














Liberty's Tureocntion. 
To the rescue—oh, my children! 
The rescue of the land, 
And round my glowing banner 
Swear ye tu take your stand. 
Swear, swear, swear! 


In vain for food your toil should bring; 


Until both bealth and strength take wing: 
A life that were not worth a groat, 
Some loves that round our hearts will float, 
That ye no Jonger will endure 
Of earth—which these deep wrougs shall 
cure. 
Your birthright, Earth, oh swear that ye 


Rest not, till it and ye are free! 
Swear, oh swear! 


Swear! while yet your babes are sleeping; 
Swear! while yet your wives are weeping; 
Swear while famine’s o’er ye creeping; 
While Death a savage feast is keeping; 
And Ruin’s ruthless plowshare’s sweeping 


Over the land! 


Swear, that ye no more will ask 
To toil aud starve while otbers bask, 


In your distress; 


That faces calm no more shall tnask 
Hearts where grief hath learnt its task; 


So well that more it cannot know: 
Oh, say that this no more shall be 


But round the banner of the free— 
You, with your wives and children be 


Gathered to swear! 


By all thy hopes of earth and heaven, 
By all that’s righteous to the given, 

By all that’s sucred from the riven— 

By all that’s wretched o’er thee driven— 


Swear, oh swear! 


By thy short lived hours of gladness— 


By thy long hours of heart sudness— 
And by misery-workiog maduess, 
Swear, swear, sweur, 

That no longer ye'il be slaves, 

Ridden rough-shod o’er by knaves. 

That scheming craft and cunning guile 

Shall not longer from you wrest 

Your labor’s gaius, and mock the while 
Your toils, your trials, and unrest. 

But that henceforth ye’ll be free, 

As the sons of earth should be! 


Up! lie not thus supine, but rise! 

Let your ioud heart wail, rend the skies. 
Shout, till the cry throughout the land 

Is echoed, heard from straud to strand. 
Go, send it forth on every gale 

That sweeps o’er mountain and thro’ vale, 
To rouse the weak who faint and fail. 


Remember how thy fathers fell, 
Thy martyred Heroes—who shall tell 
But that their spirits hear the vow 
That Freedom's children utter now! 
Remember all that hath been done 
Since Richt’s great battle first begun; 
And how much yet is to be won. 
Go, hug your wrongs unto your heart, 
Nor let their memories thence depart. 
Go, hush not voice, nor rest nut pen, 
If ye be worth the name of men, 
Till round your hearth fires ye can tell 
How right bath fousht—bow wrong hath fell! 
Till from the watcbh-towers of the wurld 
The sun-kissed banner floats unfurled, 
Of Peace and Justice, which shall give 
To each and all the right to live; 
To every soul who treads the soil 
The time to rest, as well as toil. 
SUSANNA MACCGREGOR. 
Jersey City. 


PERSONAL, 


Thomas Williamson, hitherto of Lynchburg, 
Va., bas been called to fill the post of princi- 
pal of Newbern academy, Newbern, Va. 


At the democratic county convention, held 
at Zanesville, Ghio, last weck, T. J. McDer- 
mot, Dr. R. A. Bonnefield, John O'Neil, B. V. 
H. Schultz and Charles A. Potwin, al) single 
tax men, sat as delezates. The resolution 
against the protective tariff, and one in favor 
of ballot reform show evidences of their work. 


Joseph M. Hazzard, of the American press 
association, isnow a resident of New York 
city. Asa result Brooklyn loses a poud  sin- 
gle tux man and citizen, 


Anna Dickinson announces that she will 
soon return to public life. She intends lec- 
turing: 

Professor David 8, Todd, Amherst college, 
isin Washiagton, making the nal prepara- 
tions for his expedition to Africa to observe 
the total eclipse of the sun on December 22, 


Mr. Prizer of Reading Pa. « single tax 
man has called upon several of the St, Louis 
single tax men while ona short visit: there, 
The St. Louis friends hope to see ull visiting 
single tuxers, 

Henry George King is the new buby of 
Charles R. King of the Lakeside Press, 

An item in the Chicago Globe suys that 
Father Huntington, who is now among the 
striking coal miners, hus doffed his clerical 
garments and gone down into the mines, with 
pick and shovel, io order to better study 
their condition, and to talk with them fa- 
wiliarly about the injustice of present con- 
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ditions and of the remedy offered in the ap- 
plication of the single tux. The Chicago 
single tax club will give hima reception on 
his return, 

John C. Fremont is seventy-eight years 
old. 

J.U. Caldwell of Mart, Texas, has a letter 
in the Waco Stock and Farin News, in whieh 
he shows that the sinevle tux would be a 
benefit to such landlords as have improve- 
ments on their iands, especially those whose 
improvements are more valuable than the 
land, because the improvements would be 
exempt from taxation, 

W. FE. Brokaw of Bristol, one of the ener- 
getic men of the single tax movement in 
South Dakota, tells Dakotans, through the 
columns of the Grant County Review, what 
real, genuine, true free trade is. He also 
has a three-column article in the Boulder, 
Montana, Ave in eriticism of an article in 
June Chautuuquan, by Mrs. Fields, entitled 
“The Aged Poor.” 


J. W. Bengough, artist and editor of the 
Puck of Canada, the Toronto Grip, aud to 
whom Time SranpaAnrp is indebted for the 
series of spirited cartoons which are appear- 
ing ou the last page of this paper, has sturted 
ona seeturing trip to British Columbia, Mr. 
Bengough is no less successful at lecturing 
than at drawing pictures for his paper, and 
has won for himself a well deserved reputa- 
tion for his keen observation and sparkling 
wit. His style is free, natural and graceful. 
kh sets up a blackboard on the platform 
and punctuates bis discourse with such sketch- 
es as can only come into the head of a humor 
ist. With all this Mr. Bengourh is a thorough 
going, out and out free trader and single tax 
man. He would be a capital man to keep in 
inind when a first rate entertainment or light 
lecture 1s to be wiven uuder the auspices of 
any of the single tax organizations, 

The Detroit Evening News celebrated its 
its sixteenth birthday on August 23. 











SOCIETY NOTES. 

Not long avo Mrs. Eugene Clark of West 
Twenty-eighth street, gave a canine party 
that will serve as au model for some months 
tocome. The host, au most sagacious little 
animal, born in the Jupanese empire, wis as- 
sisted in receiving his canine friends by an 
elder cousin, also from the orient. One dog 
lay ina black walnut bedstead, dressed ina 
white lace counterpaue spread over rose col- 
ored satin, and the honored doe stood at the 
entrauce of a real glass house lined with blue 
sik cushions. Fach euest on arriving enbver- 
ed the drawing room carrying his birthday 
resent, Which he lad before the delighted 
lost, Who in turn made himself agreeable by 
suluting the donor and removing the pifts to 
aw corner reserved for that purpcse. What 
were the tributes! [Everything that the heart 
of a well bread dog could) desire—dut juicy 
bones. There were collars in leather, silver 
and worsted work, huug with little silver 
bells and bright ribbuous; bridles of steel, 
bronze and sterling silver; blankets embroid- 
ered in Kensington patterns, shell combs and 
ivery brushes, imported soaps, porcelain bath 
tubs, bells by the dozen, drinking bawls of 
decorated china, feeding: yuus of German 
plate, games, with rats attached; faucy pil- 
juws, sleeping and traveling buskets lined 
with quilted silk, and last of all, bouquets of 
tea roses, Which the honored Kioto devoured 
on the spot. After the reception the dogs 
were taken to the dining room, seated about 
the table on stools and regaled on bread and 
milk. For dessert there were soft) cream 
candies, ice cream and cake. The favors 
were taken from a game ind consisted of Ja- 
panese balls wrapped tn paper napivins. 

Kansas City, Mo, Aug. 26.—A) special 
from Moberly to the Journal says: Four 
tramps arrested here for vagraney were put 
up at public auction to-day trom the court 
house steps. The sale bad been duly adver- 
tised according to law, and there was a large 
crowd present. The bidding was not very 
spirited. Two of the tramps went to farmers 
for $2 a head, and another was bid) for 7% 
cents. The fourth tramp could tind no pur- 
chaser, and he was returned tuo jail, The 
three who were sold must serve their pur- 
chasers for four months. 


The ball given by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Peabody Wetmore at Chatenu-Sur-Mer, New- 
port, in honor of their debutante daughter, 
on Tuesday mght ranks as one of the most 
suberb entertainments of the season, Mr, 
Wetimore's house, as well as his estute, is one 
of the most extensive in Newport and sulflei- 
ently larve for the entertainment of many 
guests, Nothing was forgotten for the ball 
of Tuesday night. The heuse itself did not 
require decorating with ics wertth of tine 
Vapestries, carvings, aud the Spanish dining 
ruomn, 80 ull decorutions were pul on the ex- 
terior und the pirizzas Were made to luck as 
if they were bat a continuation of the splen- 
didly furnished suites, ‘These were huog 
with tapestries and rich brocudes and jig hted 
with diupunese lanterus, giving abundant room 
for the promenade aud fur those who chose 
to seek retired nooks to hide themselves in 
groups of tropical plants and pals, — The 
improvised supper room Which seated 3800 
guests at the sume tune, opened from the 
pizzas. The ball roam, a beautiful ruom ip 
White and gold, was ample for the cotiullou 
of fifty couple Mrs. Wetmore looked as 
youthtul as her dauvhter, She wore wa gown 
of white brocade and many diamonds. Miss 
Wetmore wore a fluawered silk draped with 
White guuze. 


Mrs. Bridget M. Guitk, residing at 4201 
Euston avenue, is reported tu be in extreme- 
ly destitute circuustances, Her husband left 
her six Weeks ago without money. She has 
five children to support, two boys and three 
girls, the oldest being eleven years old.—[Nb, 
Louis Republic, August 28. 
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France has suffered much in recent 
years from commercial depression, and 
has ehosen protection asa remedy, The 
high tari? established cight years ago 
was not merely for the purposes of reve- 
nue; it did not pretend to be reciprocal; 
it was purely and simply undissuised 
protection. Lt was consistent protection, 
too, for food and luxuries, raw material 
and manufactures were alike taxed. 
France, therefore, of all countries of 
Burope, atfords the best illustration of 
the working of this system. Wei shall 
see What benefits the conntey fas de- 
rived from its adoption. 

Up to 860 France was under a strictly 
protectionis& rezime, which it had in- 
herited from Colbert. For some years 
before this time the principles of the 
Anti-corn faw feague bad been taking 
root in France. The society! of political 
economy was founded, and a ealaxy of 
brilliant economists—Bustiat, Chevalier 
Leon Gaucher, Courceldle-Seneuil, Moli- 
nari and others—actively propagated free 
trade ideas. The triumph of free trade 


in England helped forward the move- 


ment. The enimperor bad been a partisan 
of protection, but it is said: that Cobden 
fad talked) him over, and im PS60 a com. 
mercial treaty, commonly called Cob- 
den’s treaty, was entered into between 
France and Mnehand, aod proved equally 
advantageous to both countries. France 
about (he same time remodeled its tariff 
all round, and entered on a® new = com- 
mereial polfey in the direction of free 
trade, ‘Phe reform had excellent results, 
The foreien trade of Brance, which in 
60 was 4474 imiblien frames, rose to 
$8,425 mollions in Ss80—hiavine: more thati 
doubled in twenty years, The reform 
erred only in not voing further toward 
free trade. Duties were still levied for 
other than merely fiscal purposes, und 
manufactured articles had to pay a duty 
of from twenty to thirty per cent. Pro- 
tectionism, which had remained quies- 
cent for some years, broke out in) 1867, 
Anagitation was then conmmenced against 
the low tariff system: in force. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the corps legis- 
latif in 1869 to inquire into the working 
of the treaties of commerce, but the war 
put anend to the investigation, Thiers 
next appeared as the champion of pro- 
tection, and laid a complete scheme for 
taxing all raw materials and manufact- 
ures imported into the country before the 
national assembiy in 1872, Owine prin- 
cipally to the opposition of England and 
Belyium, and to the fact that France was 
hampered sith its treaties of commerce, 
nothing was done, and Thiers's grand 
scheme disappeared when he fell in 1873. 
Vrotectionists, however, soon began to 
bo aggressive again, The peasantry be- 
goantocomplain. Phylloxera had ravaged 
the vineyards, bad harvests had depressed 
agriculture, and heavy taxation afflicted 
the commercial classes. A cry for pro- 
tection was raised throughout the country. 
Old fallacies and well worn sophisms lone 
since exploded were resuscitated.  Pro- 
tectionist leaders stumped the country, 
denouncing tree trade and treaties of 
commerce, They noted with alarm that 
the imports of the country exceeded the 
exports, and declured that it was an un- 
mistakable sign of commercial decidence, 
They appealed to parliament to remedy 
this deplorable condition of things. The 
agricultural population plainiv told the 
government: You have protected man- 
ufactives but lett agriculture at the 
mercy of the foreigner; you inscribe 
equality on your wills but deny it to us; 
you have aftracted capitalists and work- 
ers to the towns at the expense of the 
country, and unless you give us protec: 
tion we will turn vou out.’ As an elec: 
tion was coming on, this threat bad ia 
salutary effeet on deputies, and the bad 
harvest of [870 favored the deniand for 
protective legislation, 

When the subject ciume before the 
chamber of deputies in 1880, M. Keller 
demanded protection for the farmers, on 
the ground that if you do nothing for 
agriculture, agriculture will do nothing 
for yous” and another meniber tried hard 
to prove that the inevitable effect of aduty 
on cattle was to lower the price of meat, 
During the debate the usual high sound- 
jng plirases were uttered about the “dinun- 
dition of foreign produce,” and stereo. 
typed arguments about the “protection of 
national industries” reeled off by the 
yard, Pathetic speeches were made on 
behalf of that noble animal the national 
sheep, which was—so it was argued— 
doomed to extinction unless protected by 
aduty of twenty france, At this time 
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deputies found ready to combat these 
fallacies; and though they failed to de- 
feat, they succeeded in lessening the pro- 
tectionist demands, The new tariff passed 
both houses and became law in 1881. 

The new treaties of commerce and the 
new conventional tariffs came into opera- 
tion in May, 1872. Heavy duties were 
levied on articles of food and on raw 
muterial, Oxen had to pay 12s, a head, 
sheep Is. Gd. a head, codfish 19s, 6d. per 
ewt,, salted meat or ham (except Ameri- 
“an ham, which was prohibited), ls. 10d, 
perewt,and exes 8s, per 100 kilogrammes. 
Coal had to beara burden of t14,d. per 
ewt. raw petroleum Ys, 4d.3 refined pe- 
troleum (largely used in France by peor 
people for light) Is, 2d. The duty was 
‘aised 20, 40, 80, 150, and up to 800 per 
cent on cotton stuffs, yarns, drapery, 
wool and woolen goods, Coffee, tea, 
cocoa, and five hundred other articles 
were taxed. When raw material was 
raised to the standard of a luxury it is 
unnecessary to show how manufactured 
articles suffered. The duties were of such 
a character as to hasten the protectionist 
nullenium which seems to consist in a 
country having the greatest possible 
amount of exports with a minimum of 
imports. A doctrine, which finds great 
fuvoramong French protectionists, and 
Which is founded on the assumption that 
w country can sell without buying, or that 
other countries make ita present of their 
exports — two interesting phenomena 
Which have never yet. arisen in the eom- 
mereckil affiuirs of nations. 

The protective duties did not allay dis- 
content, did not foster agriculture or 
develop native industries, did) not im- 
prove trade—did not in fact protect. Pro- 
tection was bevinniny to make itself felt 
ina very emphatic manner. Imports re- 
duced by nearly 800,000,000 frances in two 
years must have cheered the heart of the 
protectionist, especially as it was accom- 
panied by the gratifying fact that there 
was a tendency toward the coveted equi- 
librium of exports and imports. 

Imports diminished, but exports fell 
quite as much, which was something the 
protectionists had not bargained for 
There was a notable falling off in the 
importation of manufactures, but this 
Was uccompanied with diminished ex- 
ports, which, when we consider that 
more material was sent abroud in 1884 
than in the previous year, was a double 
loss to the country. Considering the de- 
termined attempt made to cripple com- 
meree, the result was not so bad as might 
have been expected. The protectionists, 
however, were not quite satisfied with 
the outcome of their handiwork. Bad 
seasons and general depression may have 
in some measure affected trade, but then 
these are some of the contingencies which 
protection is supposed to cope with. But 
the main cause of the comparative failure 
ofthe new regime, was, we were told, 
that parliament had been too niggardly 
with its protection. The protectionists 
had clearly foreseen the disastrous effects 
which would follow any half-and-half, 
milk-and-water sort of measures. Had 
the duties only been twice as high~as 
the wiseacres of the party had suggested 
—the country would have been in a much 
more prosperous condition. It was clear, 
therefore, that more protection was re- 
quired, and it was equally certain that 
more protection would have to be given. 
Reaction again set in. The protectionist 
vampaign—led off by the agricultural 
party—became fliercer than ever, County 
councils and agricultural societies passed 
resolutions demanding very high duties 
for all imported agricultural — pro- 
duce, Many free traders wavered be- 
fore the tide of national indignation 
Which was sweeping over the country, 
Treaties of commerce were roundly de- 
nounced onthe ground that France should 
not cramp her commerce and sacrifice 
her own interests by any such internation- 
al obligations, The government was at- 
tacked, and ministers quaked before the 
frantic appeals and tornadoes of abuse 
Which rose on all sides, In order to re- 
move charges Of apathy made against 
them, M. Meline, then minister of agri- 
culture, created a new order, the merite 
agricole—a ridiculous decoration which 
is not knowa to have materially bettered 
the farmer's condition, The conseil gene 
eral of the Seine, which is analogous to 
the London county council, became 
dlarmed at the condition of aftiars and 
wppointed @ commission to consider the 
question, Tnits report the commission 
advised higher duties, and declared that 
No more treaties of commerce should be 
entered into, and that existing treaties 


there were still a moderate number of | 
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should be got rid of as soon as_ possible. 
But for M. Yves Guyot, the eminent econ- 
omist and free trader, who was then a 
member of the council, this absurd report 
would have been adopted. As the yen- 
eral election was coming on, the monarch- 
ists and Bonapartists seized upon protee- 
tion as a weapon against the republicans. 
The republicans took fright and promised 
as much protection as their opponents. 

The new tariff came into force on 
March 28, 1885. The duty on wheat was 
raised to 3 frs, per quintal or 5s. 3d. per 
quarter if of European origin or imported 
directly from the country of production, 
otherwise the duty was 6 frs. 60 cent. 
Flour was admitted on similiar conditions, 
the duties being 6 frs. and 9 frs, 60 cent, 
respectively. Oats, barley and rye paid 
awfrane anda half per 100 kilogrammes, 
or 8 frs. if imported indireetly, Maize 
was haply exempted, and became more 
largely used as an article of consumption 
in place of wheat. All live stock were 
burdened with a surtax, Oxen were put 
at 25 frs., ora pound per head, cows at 
12 frs., sheep at 3 frs., swine at 6 frs., and 
salt meat at 8!9 frs. per 100 kilogrammes, 
This was another blow at French trade, 
which shrunk further under these exorb- 
itant and prohibitive charges, 

The surtax on wheat and other cereals 
produced the inevitable result. France 
had been importing cereals in) diminisii- 
ing quantities for years, and of course 
exporting less every year. In {S87 she 
sent abroad cereals valued at 190,000,000 
francs, but by [886 they had fallen 
as low as 50,000,000 pounds. The decreas- 
ing imports seemed to have reached a 
minimum in (885, they began to rise in 
1886 and 1887. No substitute could be 
found for the necessaries of life, although 
maize to some extent took the place of 
wheat; and while the national consump- 
tion remained the same or augmented, 
the national protected ;roduction dimin- 
ished. The same phenomenon is seen 
with regard to livestock. The imports of 
cattle and sheep fell from 238,000,000 in 
1878 to 132,000,000 in 1886; the exports 
from 36,000,000 in 1877 to 23,000,000 in 
1886. Owing to the bad wine harvest 
there was a large increase in the import- 
ations of Spanish and Italian wines, The 
increased export of sugar, which rose 
fom 35,000,000 in 1885) to 65,000,000 
in 1886, aguin rose in 1887. Under the 
insidious and mischievous bounty system 
the more exports of this article the wors: 
itis for France. A more short-sighted 
and disastrous system could not be in- 
vented. It means that the French peo- 
ple are fined in order to fill the pockets of 
a few sugar manufacturers and give the 
Engiish a supply of cheap sugar <A 
double fine is in fact inflicted on them, 
for while the English get the good sugar 
they get the bad, and pay more than 
double the price that the Englishdo. A 
hard and fast rate of yield of six per cent 
of sugar to 100 kilos of beet root had 
been established, but the manufacturers 
were easily able to produce large quanti- 
ties above this rate, and this surplus was 
favored with an export drawback. The 
country thus not only lost in this sugar 
being exempted from dues, but the tax- 
payer had to pay a bounty on an article 
which had not paid excise. The loss to 
the state from unpaid excise and from 
the bounties is estimated at more than 
one hundred and fifty millions a year, 

One would have thought that by this 
time protection would have killed itself. 
But no. The terrible delusion continued 
tospread, Struggling under the system 
Which their own folly had established, 
they still cried for more protection, to 
further handicap themselves in the niar- 
kets of the world. Everready to respond 
to the national impulse in order to keep 
in office, the government pursued the sui- 
cidal course. Treaties of commerce lim- 
ited the scope of their mischievous de- 
signs, but they again pounced on articles 
of food, The duty on wheat was raised 
in 1887 to 5 francs per quintal, or 8s, 9d, 
per quarter, and appropriately put in 
force on April 1. Corresponding meas- 
ures were taken against foreign beet 
root, and the basis of the revenue raised 
from indigenous sugar remodeled—as the 
protectionist M. Waddington puts it—*‘to 
considerably favor the producer,” which 
means that the interests of 39,000,000 peo- 
ple are made subservient to the selfish in, 
terest of a few score of sugar makers, 

These figures speak for themselves, 

Every succeeding year demonstratss 
more forcibly the suicidal policy which 
France is pursuing in commercial affairs, 
Last year the amount of raw material 
imported was lesa than it had been in 
any year since the ascendeucy of protec. 
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tion. The principal commodities which 
entered in decreased quantities were wool, 
cotton, coal, hides and = skins, jute, silk, 
lead, zinc, and hemp. The loss to  in- 
dustry which this involved was accen- 
tuated, as the production of indigenous 
material did not take its place, and as the 
export trade only decreased by five mil- 
lions. Exports of wool and skins which 
France was unable to turn into finished 
articles valued eleven millions each. In 
the import trade of articles for human 
consumption protection again defeated 
the object of its partisans. The increase 
was precisely in those articles which the 
new duties were intended to exclude by 
fostering native | production, Wheat 
imported to the value of 289 millions in 
1887 rose to 866-millions in [8ss, Barley 
rose by 19 per cent. and oats by 77 per 
cent, The national tribute to the sugar 
manufacturers seems at last to have been 
The exportation of unrefined 
sugas rose 13 millions, while the exporta- 
tion of the refined article tell 14 millions. 
It is unnecessary to emphasize the con- 
sequence which all this had in checking 
production and strangling commercial 
enterprise. The new duty left the farmer 
worse than before, strugeling harder and 
complaining more than ever of low prices 
and Jittle profits. But the consumers 
were the greatest sulferers, Mr. Crowe, 
inareport to the Muylish foreign office, 
notes that in Paris the duty of (S85 raised 
the price of bread from 3d. per kilogranmme 
to sisd., and that the duty of {887 sent it 
up another balfpenny; but some of the 
consuls report that there was no increase, 
oronly astight increase, in the price of 
bread in other districts. This apparent 
inconsistency was caused by the fact that. 
in free trade countries the price of wheat 
had fallen Its, per quarter, 

The protection given to agriculture 
does not stop at the imposition of duties, 
It also receives large subsidies from the 
state. The state subsidizes stud farms, 
cattle shows, and establishes commercial 
museums, There is likewise a magnificent 
system of agricultural education in all its 
vrades. The National Agronomic Insti- 
tute at Paris heads the system. There are 
three provincial colleges, twenty-three 
practical schools, and as many farm 
schools, about thirty agronomic stations, 
eighty perv patetic professors, numerous 
champs Wearperience and champs de 
demonstration; special schools for arbori- 
culture, vine culture, drainage and irriga: 
tion, model dairy and sheep farms, and 
rarious Other agencies for the furtherance 
of agriculture. 

All this system which was only organ- 
ized eight years ago is being perfected 
every year, and is intended to convert the 
French farmers into skillful and scientific 
agriculturists, The average French 
peasant farmer moves in the rut of slug- 
gish routine. He clings to antiquated 
methods of cultivation, and has a horror 
of innovations. Heis reluctant to employ 
lubor-saving appliances, and disdains the 
use of chemical manures. Though the 
modern plough was invented by a French- 
man, ploughs of avery primitive type— 
which might have been fashionable in the 
time of Charlemagne, but would now be 
at home in a museum of antiquities—are 
still used in France. It is not surprising 
then that the yield of wheat per acre in 
France is just about half what itis in 
England, But the French farmer is 
udvancing and shows siensof coming into 


the dine of agricultural progress, By — 


improved methods of farming which 
would raise the yield per acre, France 
could easily be rendered independent of 
foreign countries for her wheat supply. 

In reckoning the protectionist forces at 
work in France, the octroi must not be 
forgotten. This duty levied on all articles 
us they enter a town gre tly interferes 
with the interchange of commodities be- 
tween towns, burdens trade and industry 
all round, and presses very heavily on the 
poor, It isa relic of the ancien regime 
Which has withstood the changes and 
revolutions of a century, It is now being 
attacked in the chamber of deputies by M, 
Yves Guyot, who proposes to give the 
town council the option of extracting this 
odious indirect tax, and substituting some 
other method of taxation, 

With the deplorable result of their eight 
years’ work envisaged before them one 
would have thought that the protection- 


ists would begin to lose hope in their Sper. 


cious palliative, But they still refuse to 
recognize the facts, and still cling to their 
cherished superstition, The country 1s 
hopelessly and helplessly inoculated with 
the virus of protection, and there is no 
prospect at present that the disease will 
e eradicated, The protectionists still 
propose to redress lesser wrongs by cree 
ating greater ones—to again attempt to 
satisfy the insatiable maw of the produ- 
cer by giving him more protection, 
Ropent Dowary, 
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September THE STAN 


“AN INFAMOUS 






‘CONSPIR- ing truth that all men will 


stand without argument. It 


soon under- 
must be 









our politicians and priests, Upon the 
ownership of vacant land: is built every 





DARD. 





But if mer 
up our loins fora long struggle. 









ins that you and To must wird 
That we 
That we 





7) : rears dae ; ‘ 
ACY. what we call a self-evident truth. L[ be- | social iniquity. A nd if you own vacant must take up our cross daily. 

ee ee lieve TL can formulate such aw sentence, land you are a part of the conspiracy; | must make many personal sacrifices, 

Plere it iss | cou be 4 e brotherho of leenl | That we must be true Co eur eo “jetions, 

MR PENTECOST DEFINES HIS POSITION. yout long to th rotherhood of leg us \ n e tru te ont Cony tious, 

AND ws- | thieves and murderers, That we onitist be instant in season nnd 


Wr DEMAND THE [IMMEDIATE 






















































re ies <br oF ; A ’ ‘THE OWNER- Now, mark you, 1 
Address Before Unity Congregation Auge CONDITIONAL, ABOLITION OF THE OWNER ; ANTE ae : ; 
1 a5 SHIP Ol VACANT LAND. the poor compliment of trying to con- 
Is i Fe . . ‘ 
sane! I believe that anyone can see at a vince you of all this, by argument, Tt is 


glance the justice of that demand, It is sel 


based upon a self-evident truth, Every. 
body knows that land is just as essential 
to human life as air and water, We are 
land wnimals, Wemust have. land as at 
fish must have water. Take a fish out of 
water and it dies. Prevent men from 
rroing freely to the lund and they starve, 
Why wre the huborers so completely in the 
hands of the capitalists to-day? Simply 
becuse they cannot go to the land and 
supply their wants. I will not insult 
your intelligence by : reuing such a prop- 
osition. You will see its truthfulness as 


From the Twentieth Century. 

A truth when once discovered is very 
simple. Tt is easy to understand, We 
may not know why if is so, but it will be 
easy to perecive that it is so. 

Every effect must have aw cause. We 
do not know why that is so, but the mo- 
ment it is pointed out fo us we see that it 
isso. It does not require eduention, or a 
trained mind, or very much intelligence 
to comprehend the fact that every effect 
must have a cause. 

Two and two make four, Why? We 
do not know. But just as soon as we 


ca 
su 


wb 


it, 


Ww 


know what two ae and Pei oe soon as it is stated. Re 
¢ cs ast r ° c ’ ° > ' rat . 
means we know that two and two make Again. Everybody knows that every user 


of land is fairly entitled to the land he is 
using. Are youa farmer? Your corn fields, 
your meadow lands, your pasturage, your 


four. 
The apple falls to. the ground, It was 


a long time before unyone thought about 


‘ 


x particularly, ae by one hl . Jae vegetable garden, your door yard, your something is wrong, it is your first duty, 
o , 24 . ‘ y q ‘ . ‘ bd * . one . 
thinker said: Willys Bue? The apple | pouse lot and your barn lot are yours, | May, This a moral necessity, that you do 


always falls lo the round, when not 
‘suspended by force. Two apples on Op- 
posite sides of the earth will fall toward 
each other. One will fall up and the 
other down, so to speak, That is, both 
will fall toward the center of the earth.” 
And so, the great thinker sid, there must 
bea force that draws every thing toward 
a common center, Th was no sooner said 
than everybody saw it was true, 

Truth is simple, When you really dis- I will not try to prove what 1 say. 
cover it no elaborate explanations are | you know that it is true as soon as state 
necessary to make people understand it. | a4, 

All you have to do is to state it clearly 
and people will see it at once, 

All men should be equal as 10 rights 
and opportunities, Everyone can sec that 
just as soon, as tt is stated, It would be 
hard to make anyone believe that a king, 
a nobleman or a millionaire should be 
possessed of natural rights or opportuni- 
ties which a peasant ora hegear should 
You may argue the thing out, 
Truth does not 


because you are using them, No one has it 
right to disturb vou in the full possession 
of all these bits of land as long as you are 
using them, Have you a factory, or a 
dwelling house? Are you making use of 
lind to raise food, procure minerals, or 
place houses, or build) ships? Tu that 
case the land is yours because you are 
using if, and should be yours as long as 
vou tse it. 


ti 


o 

Again, Everybody knows that aman 
has no right to vacant lund, At least 
every body will know it just as soon as the 
‘ase is plainly stated. Vacant land should 
belong to no one. It should be free for 
the use of any one, Land is here for hue 
man beings to use. Tt is not here to be 
fenced in and kept from use. The mere 
fact that you paid: money for a piece of 
vacunt Iand does not make it right for 
vou to own it any more than it made it 


i 
| 


not share. ( 


but it is not necessary, 


. 
4 


need to be argued, Tt only needs to be | right for a white man to own a black man | money to break up the Jand monopoly 
because he bought him with money. by anenus of the single fax, but he pro- 


. stated. 
Theold abolitionists were not rensoners. 


They simply went up and down the coun- 
try declaring that slavery was wrong and 


The eases are exactly parallel. Pf you 
own wslave you can rob him of the fruits 
of his labor. If youkeep land vacant you 


denouncing the church and state forup- | rob the person to whom you ulti- 
holding it. Just as seon as !t was clearly | nately sell it, because you make him 


stated everybody saw that slavery WaS 7 pay you for the privilege of living on this 
wrong. Greed and avarice maintained earth, which is just as much his as yours; 
the wicked institution long after it was | and you become one of the conspirators 
known to be wrong, But it was doomed | who force the laboring people into de- 


just as soon as men were found who pendence | pon the capitalists, by depriv- 
would go inand out among the people | ing them of their right to live by their 


own labor. 

Now, look you. Anybody can see that 
no man has wright to own vacant land. 
Land is something which should not be 
owned, It should be used but not ouned. 
It should be possessed by those who use it 
as long as they use it. But vacant land 
should be free. 

You did not make your va ‘ant land; 
therefore, it is not yours. You have a 
title to it, Tadmit. But all land titles are 
bused on force or fraud, Your title is not 
ood aginst the claims of humanity. 

“ But the self-evident reason why you 
should not withhold land from use is that 
itis the ownership of vacant land that 
say ina few words what must be done to | jeeps our factories and mines fullot slow- 
redeem this world from the curse of ine | jy starving slaves and our tenement 

voluntary poverty, which Is much worse | jouses full of degraded women and dying 
than the curse of chattel slavery, because | Ghildren. , 

the chattel slave was never in want, but Don’t you see that if vacant land were 
the poor min is always in slavery, free men would be free? If you do not, 

(Phere are many social agitators; but no | jt is simply because you have not thought 
one with a voice loud enough to be heard | about it. 

has yet spoken the simple word of truth If you own a piece of vacant land you 

that is destined to push civilization fore bare one of the people who help to keep 

ward one more mile towards freedom, this workl poor, Every time a man 
A hundred years ago some one said: | starves to death you help to kill hima, 

“No taxation without representation.” | Those Braidwood miners whose families 

Nobody wrote a book about it, That one | are actually starving to death--who is it 

pregnant sentence was enough, Every | that is starving them? The owners of 

body saw what it meant, That one sens | vacant land, And if you are one of these 
tence rent the English monarchy asunder | you are helping Lo starve them, 

‘and the United States were formed from Do you ever see & woman going about 

one of the fragments of the broken em- | the streets, pawing over the contents of 

pire, anash barrel, picking out bits of dirty 
Filly years ago Garrison said; “IT de- | and rotten food ? She hardly resenbles i 
mand the iminediate and unconditional | human being, she Jooks so low and de- 
abolition of slavery,” That one sentence vraded, Well, the owners of vacant land 
cost this nation a million lives in battle, | produce such women, 
but it freed the slaves from chattel bond- Do you read in’ the papers of the chil- 
wee, dren who die like flies in tenement houses? 
We are waiting to-day for the pregnant | Well, the owners of vacant land kill those 
sentence that will change our industrial | children, 
slaves into freemen, that will break up The owners of vacant land are the 
the power of the capitalist to keep the | euemies of the human race to-dity, They 
laborer in @ hellish thrallidom, Tt must | produce the robber millionaires and the 
be a sentence that will contain some live | amps, They own the consciences of 


and declare its iniquity. 

Now, what society stands in need of to- 
day is the announcement of some truth 
so simply and clearly that all people will 
at once see it. Nobody denies that 
society, at present, is organized unjustly. 
Every one can see that some riches are 
unfairly come by. and that some poverty 
is undeserved, We have cone so far in 
the discussion of the social problem that 
every one knows there is ut least one 
screw loose somewhere. 

What we are waiting for now is for 
some one to arise and point out clearly 
just what the trouble is and just how to 
remedy it. We want some one who will 











argument, Therefore, T repeats 
Wr DEMAND TILE IMMEDIATE AND UN- 
NDITIONAL ABOLETION OF THI OWNER: 


Do you ask me how it is to be brought 


either use it yourself by raising food from 


house upon it, or im some other way; ot 
else you must allow the first man who 


everybody you come in 
horrible iniquity of owning vacant land, 


not that thing. 
you preach people will not believe that 


you mean what you say, 


would have been justly despised if he hid 
been aslave owner or a slave trader. 


have now 


ship of vacant land is “the keystone of 
the areh of social iniquity.” 


tradein vacant land? 
between precept and practice would make 
you the laughing stock of the world, 


fied by men who believe if to be essen- 
tially wrong, by saying that as Jong as it. 


poses to take advantage of the present 
system as long as it 
the money out of it he can. 


certain quarters. 
tice it will never be of any Use 


rn 




































































































will not pay you 


f-evident. You enn see it without 


1 OF VACANT LAND. 


. 


digeing minerals ott of it, building a 


aunts to use it to do so, without price or 
re, And, 

Second. You must then begin to teach 
contaet with the 
{hiat 


When it) becomes clear to you 


Unless you practice whit 
In the old shuvery days an wholitionist 


What influence would a prohibitionist 
if he owned a brewery, a dis- 
llery or a saloon? 

So too, if vou believe that {he owner: 


as thousinuds 


f persons now do, how can yor owl oF 
Such meonsisteney 


The ownership of vacant land is justi- 


s legally right, as long as this system 
asts, it is legitimate to practice it. 

A heavy land speculator, a large owner 
fi vacunt land, said to mea short time 
wo that he was ceiving dis) time una 


lasts, and make all 
And that doctrine is very popular in 
But the men who pric- 
in the 
ereat effort that is now going on for the 
abolition of the ownership of vacant land, 

Fancy a company of slave catchers, 
slave owners and shive (raders preaching: 
abolitiont Faney aw company of liquor 
makers and dealers preaching prohibition: 
Fancy a company of racant Jand owners 
preaching against land monopoly! 

Oh, no, The way to abolish the owner- 
ship of vacant land is to aubolish your Ou 
ownership first of all. Do right yourself, 
Then you can talk to others about doing 
right. e 

iknow a man who loaned a friend a 
large part of what he had saved up for his 
old age, His friend lost it, but he offered 
the man vacant land to the full ralue of 
the amount, The man refused it, saying 
that he would no more own vacant land 
than he would owna slave, There was i 
true man, He was willing to impoverish 
himself rather than to take part in the 
iniquity of owning vacant han, 

It is by such men that our vreat mor: 
al victory is to be won, 

Those who preach one thing and prac- 
tice another can only bring reproach Up- 
on any elfort for social repeneration, 

[have been studying the social prob- 
lem for years. Tt has been errowing Clears 
erand clearer to me all along, L have 
been searching for the root of the trouble. 
Ihave been hunting for the truth that 
cru be put into few words, ane that every 
body can be nade to understind at once, 
Ibelieve TE have found the root of the 
trouble, 

It is not the private ownership of land, 

It is the ownership (either public or pri- 
vate) of vacant land, 

Lthink | have found the remedy, 

It is not the common ownership of hind, 

It is not the abolition of private prope 
erty in dard, 

It is not the Single-tax, 
[tis the abolition of the ownership or 

control of vacant land, . 

Vacant land must be unconditionally 
free for use by anybody who wishes to 
use it. 

This, | believe, is the key that will un- 
lock the next door tht should be opened 
in the Palace of Liberty, | 


lengue) evidently belleves thiet 
nod the trusts are iidissclubly connected. — If 
Heo does so believe dt believes the 
withdrawal of protection siUkiH: Che trusts, 
The outlaws of trusts world kill probeetion. 
Trusts 
modern protection anid ane Cattle exist withe 
ot the other. —[Erie, Pas, Herald. 


out of season in preaching Che truth, un. 
tita vacewet land owner Will become more 
of an outeast from society than a common 
burglar or mmerderer is to-day, 

Let us raise aloft the white banner of 
Anti-Poverty, 
never be tempted yo carry it 
or into politics! 
one jot or tittle of our demand: 


Let us swear that we will 
info battle 
And letous never abate 


out? ‘The answer is a simple one, The OMMEDIATI, OAND UNCONDITIONAL 
lirst. If you own vacant Land you must | ABOLPTION OF TEES OWNERSHIP OF VACANT 
do one of two things with it. You must LAND. 


TARIFF NOTES. 


One of the most striking distances of in- 
eratitude in inedern bistery: is that the iron 
industry bas so stubbonty refused to flourish 
despite all that the tariff has done for it. Et 
has been protected, lol these many 
and the result is that ii seems to. bein 
the condition of n favorite son whose loving 
but not whelly judicious mother bas kept ta 
his go-eart lone after he has reacked years 
of maturity. —[Boston Courtor, 


yeury, 
much 


It is very evident that. the tariff question 


Will be one of the most iinportant quiesbions 
before the Jewishature of 
Witter. 
wiring the country ab a LOT CHICLOUIS PIULG. 
[Boston Home dournal 


the country this 


free trade party ois already 


Thre 


Wetaxthe main articles of export from 


South American countries so that they are 
obliged to sell thenr in farepe, abd then have 
the gall to ask the South Amerienns to trade 
with us und exchange their eopper, wool, 
woods, hides, coffee, ete. ere, for aur maul 
factures, alse advanced in price by faxiiion, 
Their hides and coffee, being ou the free list, 
we buy freely; but: we are 
vi 
stead of paying for them with the 
of our eongested ranfnetorioes.—[Philiadel- 
phia Record. 


obliged fo piy 
ish for the great bulk of aur paurehases, in 
products 


The man who went to mill with grist in one 


end of a suck anda rock in’ the other across 
the horse’s back was incre excusable than the 
high tariff masses, for in 
horse carried the burden, and in the Jatter 
the people.--[Nushville, Tenn, Advouate. 


the first cause the 


Protective taritt 
protection 


The Bulletin, (of the 


truth. The 


are othe legitimate outgrowth of 


Nota word in the platform of the Pennsyl- 
mpia republican convention about protecting 


the labor of Pennsylvania from the stern and 
cruel sway of her own platocracy | 
unprotected industries of the country at large 
nothing but more taxes, more tribute tothe 
Carnecies 
Post-Dispateh. 


For the 


and the coal barons!—(St. Louis 


‘Whereas, [pis a self-evident fact that of 


wll questions, tariff reform: ts the leading and 
allabserbing question before the 
people to-dav.”—[Adopted at the Tarif pie- 
nic, beld at Plattsburg, Missuttrd, 


American 


We regard the doctrine that a high protec- 


tive tarill, like that now in existence, is essen- 


tial to the prosperity of the industrial classes 
isa heresy of colossal mnagnituce. We think 
this is clearly demonstrated by the veneral 
Aiseontent and want that. prevails; the nu- 
merous strikes that. have recently taken 
place; the general depression in business und 
the closing up forthe time being of mumer- 
ous Manufacturing MelIstries, the fachares, 
unprecedented in uaaiber and amount in 
volved, Which are overtaking men engaged 
Innumerous and varied Husiness PUrsits; the 
largely increased and mereasiiy OTL Aee 
indebtedness of the country; and the army 
of unemployed and: idle med aud wemen not 
only inthe towns and cities, bub extending 
through the rural districts.—-(From platforimn 
of Zanesville, Obie, democratic County cone 
vention, 

Althouch a protective tariff py mctically 
favors the manufacturer abt the expense of 
the consumer, tht faet isnot always brought 
so clearly home to the cusial observer as it 
is in the ease of the Breench duty on wheat 
Some years ago the duty on Aierivan wheat 

was fixed at 20 percent, The French farmers 
thotsht thes had the consugers in aw corner, 
but they took to eating lndinn eorn and gvorn 
meal, the duty on whieh was tere ly nominal, 
Now the courted general of the depruvtinent 
of the Vosewes is elamertige for the veveru- 
ment te raise the tardy on those urtieles of 
food.—(Hiumilton, Qut., Pines, 

The highly protected: workers in Hicgcins’s 
carpet mills are findings out to their cost that 
a high tari on carpets does not mean high 
wares. Since last November they hive been 
twice reduced, the last. time between 20 aud 
Wh per cent.—(New York Warld, 

Qut of twenty strikes that oecurred in the 
United States during. the first week of Ate 
ris seven were in this stite, Nearly all 
were for an advance of Wages, showibe that 
inthe community where protection has had 
fullest swing, and waere presumably its il- 
leged benefits would be mest inanifest, there 
is the most discontent amony the workers, 
The list includes ecke workers, rairoad lw 
borers, furnace hasds, blacksiniths? belpers 
and aill virds.--LVhiladed phi Ikecord, 

Protection? is obyicusly sy bony ious with 
ruin so far as weolen malls are concerned, 
judging from the manner ipo which they are 
Lumbling inte bankruptey under its benelicent 
(i) operation, —(Lyuchburg Virginian. 
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~ TTHURIEL'S SPEAR. 


W. Tein London Democrat. 
Him, thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 
Touched lightly, (for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force tuo its own lkeness).—Paradise Lost, 
In my vision there came to me a being, 
clad as a warrior, but yel surpassingly 
bright, and beautiful as an angel, Pres- 
ently I knew it was Ithuricl, He spoke 
mournfully yet kindly. ‘All men,” he 
said, ‘have three selves: first, themselves 
as they appear unto others, by no means 
the true self; secondly, themselves as 
they appear to themselves—still less the 
true sell; and, thirdly, themselvesas they 
appear unto their maker—the only true 
self. Carest thou to be wise? take this 
spear, touch any, and the true self will at 
once appear. Be bold and fear not.” 





1 dreamed that I consented, and was 
instantly transported to an old abbey 
church, one of those grand monuments of 
the past that throw a mellowing light on 
the future, which, though warping the 
mind, yet sanctifies the heart. As I en- 
tered the sacred portals sounds sweet and 
soft as heavenly echoes fell upon my ear, 
and I heard voices as of angels, chanting 
“Grant us thy peace.” ‘Have merey 
upon us.” The prayer seemed to linger 
in the building; and irresistibly 1 was 
drawn toa young woman with a babe in 
her arms, who seemed to hear nothing 
but the sweet, sud appeal to the Throne 
of Grace— Grant us Thy peace.” She 
joined in the prayer for peace, the peace 
of God, the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. She prayed earnestly, her in- 
fant clinging closer and closer to her, 
and, pressing it to her bosom again and 
again, she prayed, “Grant us Thy peace.” 
Long she lingered amid the solemnity 
around her. It has been said that the 
solemn grandeur of the gothic arch im- 
presses even the rudest savage. It seemed 
to me in my vision that this young 
woman was profoundly impressed, She 
sat silently along time. Then an invol- 
uoatary sigh escaped her. Listen! what 
was that? Hee sigh answered by a hun- 
dred others from far, far overhead. She 
was afraid! She looked round and saw 
she was quite alone. Again she sighed, 
and again came moans, as though the 
whole abbey was filled with spirits as 
deep in trouble as herself. Then her in- 
fant lifted up its soft blue eyes and 
laughed, and instantly its laughter was 
taken up by hundreds of invisible infants, 
and the sacred edifice rang with the 
merry joyousne-s of an unseen childhood. 
The woman was alarmed. She had never 
heard of the wonderful echoes in large 
gothic buildings, and in her alarm she 
fled, As she was passing from the build- 
ing, Itouched her with Ithuriel’s spear, 
but, Magdalen though she were, she 
changed not. 


The whimsical wanderings of a vision 
next transported me to the humble cot- 
tave of a laborer on tie estate of a great 
lord. The neat garden in the front, the 
well-tilled plot at the side, spoke of dili- 
gence and industry, The threshold was 
in smiles; it was difficult to imagine the 
hearth in tears, Yet so it was. 

“Think of this, lass,” said the old man 
to his wile, “t’ last year I got four punds 
more fra’ this bit o’ land, thanivver I did 
afore, an’ now Jackson, t’ steward, says 
I mun pay four pun ten a year more, 
nathless there will n’t be ought of a har- 
vest this year; so all my extra work and 
extra seeds go for nought.” 

“But how’s that, they didn’t give us 
any of t’ seeds?” asked his wife. 

“Noa,” replied the old man, ‘but tha’ 
sees, we bought a washing machine last 
winter, an’ Jackson says that them wot 
can buy luxuries o’ that sort can afford 
to pay more nor six puns rent.” 

“T thought,” rejoined his wife, “that 
other day ye said his lordship were one o’ 
that Gladstone’s lot, who are putting 
things straight, and had been talking in 
furrin parts about good landlords making 
contented tenants,” 

‘Ay, ay, lass, so it wor in t’ papers,” he 


- yeplied, “but ye see Gladstone sent him to 


furvrin parts, acause he’s clever; and he 
knows nowt about us, If so be I went to 
him, I couldn't get to see him, an’ if I 
did he'd say, ‘Go to Jackson,’ These big 
men say lots o’ things to t newspaper 
men as they know nothing about.” 
“Well,” said the woman, “as for t 
washing machine, it wor no use going on 
without it, I'm sixty-four now, and what 
wi’ rheumatiz an’ one thing and another, 
I'm not half the woman 1 wor thirty 
yeara ago, and J cannot earn so much wi' 
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the peggy and tub as Tused to. It wad 
be different if Jessie wor here.” 

“Ay! poor Jessie,” and the old man 
trembled with emotion, “it’ll be aboon 
a year next Michaelmas since she wan- 
dered away to hershame. Curse these 
rich folk. If their daughters lived as ours 
do, their daughters would da as ours do, 
Bless the poor girl—whatever her sins, I 
love her.” 





There came a gentile tap at the door, 
and in stepped a woman with a babe in 
herarms, the same I had seen in the 
abbey church. She cast her eyes to the 
ground, and spoke but two words, both 
trembling ly: 

“Father, mother,” she said, and was 
welcomed with a joy which in heaven 
greets a sinner that repenteth. 

JT touched both of the aged couple with 
the spear, but they changed not. 


Inext found myself in a luxuriously 
furnished room in the rectory. A clergy- 
man, his face beaming with every sign 
of comfort, sat sipping port wine, and 
every now and then made fruitless at- 
tempts to read an article in a tory quar- 
terly. His wifesat at an occasional table, 
displaying all the languor “that stamps 
the caste of Vere de Vere.” 

“Why, my dear,” asked the rector, ‘do 
you insist that the lamp at the corner of 
Rectory garden should be moved this 
way 2" 

“Because,” answered the Jady some- 
what petulantly, “it shines on the doc- 
tor’s preserves,” 

“Well, what of that?" 

What of that?’ exclaimed his wife. 
“Why itis our lamp, and it shall light 
only our garden.” 

The rector drank his wine ‘in silence. 
Iixperience had taught him submission 
when in the company of his wife. 

Ina few minutes John, the waiter, en- 
tered the room with cafe noir et cognac 
for his mistress, . 

‘Ahem! fell from his lips, a well 
known sign that he had news to com- 
munpicate. 

“Well, what is it?” asked his mistress, 
tartly. 

“Yes, mum, it’s true that old David's 
daughter has come back,” answered John. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the rector, 
‘Gt will gladden the old man’s heart. He 
has long prayed for her return.” 

“And, mum,” added John, ‘she’s 
brought a baby with her.” 

“A what, a@ baby!” almost shrieked the 
lady, ‘and has he taken them in, has he 
given them shelter?” 

“Yes, mum, and talks of killing the 
fatted calf, although, as I knows, he 
hasn'ta calf at all; an old sow is all his 
live stock,” 

“Go to David at once, John,” said the 
lady, ‘and tell him to send his drab and 
her brat to the workhouse, and send 
round my phaeton. It is yet early, and I 
will go to Mrs, Jackson’s.” 

“Yes, mum,” replied John, and left the 
room, 

“What are vou going to do, my dear?” 
asked her husband, quietly, 

“Going to do?’ she replied, quite furi- 
ously, *‘Whata question! I am going 
to Mr. Jackson to tell him that David 
must turn his daughter and her bastard 
out of the cottage, or he must be turned 
out himself.” 

‘Let him whois without sin cast the 
first stone,” said the rector, who mechanic- 
ally quoted scripture. without much re- 
gard for its applicability. 

“Oh! that’s all right for the pulpit, but 
it is out of place for a drawing room,” 
was his wife’s reply. ‘Precious little re- 
gard you have for your patron’s welfare, 
Do you think he wants his estates swarm- 
ing with rill-raff 2’ 

The phaeton was at the door and she 

drove to the agent’s mansion, about half 
a mile away. Old David and his wife 
would not forsake their only child, and the 
inevitable followed, All were turned out 
of the cottage, which, with the wealth 
put into the plot of land by the old man’s 
labor, and his little crop ready for gather- 
ing were all handed over to some one 
else, 
“Tt is the law of ‘ownership’ of land that 
allows this thing,” said a voice, whispere 
ing into my ear, I knew it was Ithuriel 
who stood beside me in radiance, and he 
continued: ‘When the hearts of all men 
shall be bared, it will be the poor and not 
the rich, who will shrink from the scrn- 
tiny.” 

The lord of the land was in a foreign 
country, with every confidence in hia 
agent, who, however, was always pleased 
to oblige the people at the rectory, espes 
cially the mistreas of that establishment, 


’ 
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The rectors wife drove down to the cot- 
tage to see the eviction faithfully carried 
out, As she reclined in her phaeton, I 
touched her with the spear, She instant- 
ly became a snake, and curled quickly out 
of sight amid the luxurious rugs on the 
carriage seat, 

Then Tawoke from my dream that was 
not all a dream, 








What Ris Wite Saw. 


I’m a wife of summers three 
And ’twixt us—you and me, 
There's a secret that I’m half inclined to 
mention: 
My husband is in trouble, 
Cause he pricked a little bubble, 
That half playfully arrested his atteution. 


He’s nu monarch in bis ward, 
And the people freely ’plaud, 
As he speaks on mooted questions of the 
hour; 
But one day he missed his ‘‘cue,” 
Took the wrong end of a “view,” 
And thus began the waning of his power. 


He was always so kind hearted, 
A kiss whene’er we parted, 
And his honest face was ever wreathed in 
smiles; 
But now he’s dull, dejected, 
Says ‘mistakes are not corrected— 
In the muddy pool, political, there are too 
many wiles.” 


But returning to the question, 
Let me venture the suggestion, 
If there is anything in “say so,” it is that: 
My much desponding lord, 
Though the idea he abhor’d, 
Has beheld that feline species knownas “vat.” 
J.J.N, 


The World’s Fatr and the Tarim 
Correspondent "RB" in N.Y. Evening Post. 


Allow meto adda few wordsto the dis- 
cussion about the world’s fair in 1892, 

Tam an American manufacturer and op- 
posed to any exhibition cf European pauper 
labor here. What! Hold a fair in the year 
1893, when the great tariff question will again 
be debated on every stump in the country in 
the vear of our presidential election! Show 
our farmers how cheap the people in Eurupe 
can purchase their gouds. 

Just imagine John Hayseed from Cross 
Corners, in Indiana, going through the ex- 
hibition with his worthy wife. She sees in 
the English department some nice looking 
wool stuckings. 

“(Gracious me, John! Only nine shillings a 
dozen; nine pence a pair. How much is that!” 
‘CA bout nineteen cents.” 

“Why, they cannot be bought here for 
seventy-five cents.” 

“Well, you see, Mary, nine shillings are 
only $2.25, but Uncle Sam adds forty per cent 
ad valorem and thirty-tive cents a pound on 
the weight as duty, and when they come to 
the importer they cost him $5.40. He sells 
them to the jobber for $6, the jobber to the 
retailer for 87, und the retailer must ask 
seventy-five czuts a pair. <All this is done to 
protect that stout gentleman ir the corner 
over yonder, Mr. Smailcot, who made $5,000,- 
QUO in the last ten years as agent for Amert- 
cau manufacturers; but he contributed $50,- 
000 tuwards the election of President Har- 
rison, Who promised to protect him a little 
more yet when elected.” 

Imagine our farmers going home with such 
ideas! An exhibition here! I protest in the 
name of all our manufacturers, from the 
wooden nutmeg tothe greatest shoddy fac- 
tory. 

No! It will never do fora presidential year! 
To celebrate wnat? The discovery of Amer- 
ica by Culumbus! Why, if he had waited 400 
years more, he would not have had money 
enough to pay the duty on hissbips, nor would 
he have been allowed to bring his pauper la- 
bor here, he being under contract with Queen 
Isabella. 

No’? It won’t do! I protest! 


Politics, Protection and Patronage. 

Boston Transcript. 

Teacher—We will now hear the first class 
in politics. What are politics? 

upil—Politics is the science of seeming to 

help another to get there, und getting there 
yourself, 

“What is an office!” 

“The one thing needful.” 

“How can an office be secured?” 

“By putting yourself in the bands of your 
friends,” 

“What do you understand this to mean? 

“Make the office your friend and Keep your 
bund on the office.” 

‘Should a man seek office?’ 

“Not if he doesn’t want it.” 

“What is a legislature?” 

“A place where the corporations purchase 
their privileges.” 

“Is this the only business transacted by the 
legislature?” 

“Oh, no; the members go there to get re- 
elected.” ; 

“Explain the protective tariff.” 


‘It is w compact under which the people - 


agree to sturve rather than eat the fruit that 
hangs over the wall between themselves and 
their neighbor's garden, in order that Farmer 
Jones down at the Corners may get a big 
price for his apples.” 

“What is patronage?” 

“The cornerstone of government, Itis the 
stone that is given to those who ask for 
bread,” 

“What is an election? 

“Ibis the people's ‘amen’ to the prayer for- 
mulated by the bosses,” 
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No man can bea genuine free trader if he 
proposes to retain any tarif at all. 
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VIEWING THE OHIO DEMOCRATIC PLAT- 
FORM. 


The democratic state convention in Ohio 
appears to have completed all the arrange- 
ments for enlarging the repubsican majority 
in that state and for electing Foraker and 
Halstead. The tariff smashers had the upper 
hand in the convention and carried every- 
thing their own way. They want another ed- 
ucational campaign apparently; and demo- 
crats elsewhere can look on and see how they 
come vut.—[New York Sau (Dana-Randall), 

With every vew occasion for the manifesta- 
tion of its purpose the democratic party im 
all sections of the country is coming more 
and more boldly to the line laid down for it 
in the last campaign. fn domy so it is gain- 
ing steadily iu foree, and at every step shows 
and bas a right to feel greater confidence in 
its future.—{[New York Times (ind), 

They have not heeded the cowardly coun: 
sels of those who would have persuaded them 
to practice concealment, suppression and 
double dealing. They have acted upon the 
advice which the World gave them some 
time age, to “nail the banuer to the mast” 
and stand firmly for tax reduction through 
tariff reform.—[New York World (ind. dem.). 

Democracy still means free trade. That is 
the substance of the party’s faith as pro- 
claimed at the Onio conveution.—[New York 
Tribune (rep.). 

Mr.Campbel.’s platform is much better than 
his personal record. It stands squarely upon 
the national democratic patform of last 
yearin demanding “reduction o" tariff taxes,” 
and pledges the party to “continue the battle 
for tariff reform until the cause of the people 
is triamphant.’—[New York Evening Post 
(free trade), 

For some weeks past we have heard it 
whispered about that the Ohio democrats 
were afflicted with ague in their knees; that 
they felt so shaky over the tariff issue that 
it was more than likely they would rvost 
very low on the subject and squeak in very 
piping tones. Well, how does it strike you 
now, Mr. Protectiouist?) [s there anything 
sneaky or squeaky in the vlatform adopted 
at Davton’—[(New York Telegram (ind). 

What the platform aud the speeches of the 
temporary aud permauent chairmen of the 
convention mean is that the influential dem- 
cratic leaders of Ohio are still wedded to the 
free trade idea and that the voice of their 
state, as represented in the democratic na- 
tional convention of 1892, will be for Grover 
Cleveland.—[Brovklyn Standard Union. 

In the Ohio democratic platform notice is 
served that Cleveland aad Thurman went 
down on a winning question, There had been 
forecasts of a straddle, of soft words, of an 
advuption of the bogus platform of 1884. The 
event of yesterday happily gives us two 
clauses that are as clear as Clevelund’s mes- 
sage. The tariff is denounced as a tax. The 
part of the St. Louis platform which de- 
stroyed Cleveland is especially reaflirmed. 
The trusts are correctly attributed to the 
tariff. The Herald could ask for nothing 
more, and offers to Congressmau Campbel! 
the friendliest inspirations of victory at the 
polls. —[([Chicago Herald (ind. dem). 

The issue recognized as most important 
was the tariff. The convention reallirmed in 
no uncertain terms their approval of the pol- 
icy of Cleveland as it is tound in the demo- 
cratic platform of 1588.) They put themselves 
solidly in line with the deinveratic national 
heed and proclaimed their support of the 

istoric econumic itieas of their pirty as they 
have been handed down by the fathers. The 
speech of the temporary chairman was a 
bugle blast for tariff reforin.—{Richmond 
State (dem). 








A Protectionist Paper That is Not a Pro- 
tectionint Pauper, 
Boston Glove, 

Wade's Fibre aud Fabric, a protectionist 
trade paper which, inits own words, “is rug 
on principle and dies not ‘take the back 
track,’” continues to oppose the Pennsyl- 
vania tax on tren and coat and the Ohio tax 
on wool, for the reason that it fiuds these 
ImMpositions not protective, but destructive. 
In the last issue it declares editorially that 
“while it believe in protection sufficient to 
protect, itknuws that taxed raw materials 
are not protection. There are none so blind 
ais those who will not see. There is a large 
iron plant almost within sight of us that by 
taxed raw materials has been driven out of 
existence, Sucha state of affairs could not 
pass unnoticed if partisanship had not blinded 
the majority.” The same journal gives an 
extract from a private letter of a lurge 
worsted manufacutrer as follows: 

“We ure getting object lessons daily. Per- 
haps you will remember vuhat some time since 
I said we touk no stock in the expected bene- 
tits of the “worsted decision.” We are tiud- 
ing outto our sorrow that our ideas were 
correct, Tama muurner in that crowd. Al- 
though I had expected nothing, [ have been 
hoping [ wus wrong, . . . If we could 
only make manufacturers talk us they now 
feel, they might have some weight in the 
right direction. It appears now as if the 
wool speculators bad got caught, although 
with the cheap money market and the ad- 
vance in wools in Europe they may be able 
to hold up prices even if manufacturers can't 
do a profitable business,” 

All of this is commended to the high tariff 
theurists of the New York Tribune and the 
Boston Journal. 
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Even Sevuater blair Wants a Tarift Re 
duced, 

F. P, Powers in America, 

_ Senator Blair of New Hampshire is demand- 
ing the repeal of the duty on coal, so that 
the manufacturers of New Englaud can get 
cheap coal from Nova Scotia, I think he has 
said that some such concession was pbso- 
lutely necessary to save the New Englund 
manufacturers from ruin, Neither party 
dares take the duty off coal, becuuse both 
parties Want Virginia and West Virginia, 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


The International typographical union wt 





its lust session, held in Denver, among other 


things, resolved to publish an official paper 
of ther own, and instructed tue secretary, 
W.S. MeClevey, to carry out the provisions 
of the resolution. This he hus done, and the 
result is a handsemely printed eight-page 
paper called the Typographical Journal. Lt 
devotes the bulk of its space to the news of 
the’ craft only, aud has so fur expressed uo 
opinions in politics or political economy. 


But while the Journal is conservative in 
tone the delegates to the international con- 
vention were not. On the contrary, repre- 
sentiutives of very radical ideas were there 
ussembled. There were, among others, a 
lurge contingent of siugle tux men, known 
by thei unions to be su, who devoted their 
spure time to trying to convert delegates not 
of their way of thinking. Tre effect of the 
work of these men can be seen in the resolu- 
tiuu which was adopted recommending that 
the suburdinate unions organize. lecture 
courses for the discussion of economic ques- 
tions bearing on the labor problem, Members 
of the New York union have been considering 
the matter for some Litne; wud probably when 
important union matters now before the body 
ure dispused of wa bureau will be inaugurated 
here. 


ee 


Of the delegation who went to Paris to 
represent the United States at the inter- 
national congress of workingmien, all but one 
were foreign born. 

Stilson Hutchins is a well known newspaper 
man of Washington, D. C. He used to live 
in Missouri, and at one time represented his 
district in the legislature, of which body he 
was elected the speaker. There was in the 
same legislature a member from another dis- 
trict—u mun Hutchins had conceived a preju- 
dice against. This man wanted to bring up 
a bill in the iuterests of bis constituency; but 
he never seemed to be uble to catch the 
speakers eye. Day after day he would wait 
until routine matters had been cleared away, 
when be would rise in his place and, in the 
peculiar Missourt high treble, address the 
presiding oftiser, but withuut receiving that 
recognition without which no member of a 
parliamentary body cac proceed, The mem- 
ber tinally became tired of such treatment, 
and one morning, after the house bad been 
culled to order, be marched in with a rifle on 
his shoulder, which, when he reacbed his 
seat, he leaned up ugainst his desk. He sat 
there quietly until he thought the routine 
business was wbout all dispused of, when he 
slowly picked up bis rifle and cocked it. 
When the last motion had been put and 
disposed of our friend arose, placed his 
rifle avainst his shoulder, drew a bead on 
Speaker Hutchins, and drawled out, ‘Mr. 
Speaker.” There was a silence as of death 
in the assembly chamber fora few moments, 
which was finally broken by the speaker him- 
self, who sluwly and distinctly said, “The 
ventleman from haus the floor.’ The 
member lowered his mfle, uncocked it, and 
then, as if nothing hud happened, proceeded 
to lay his bill before the legislators. 





Colonel William Lamb of Norfolk shipped 

rom Virginia to New England during [S5s8, 
100,000 tons of Goal. The tariff on that article 
prevents its being breucht froi Nova Scotia. 
Colonel Lamb used to be a democrat, but hus 
changed his politics because be is a protec 
tionist and owner cf a Virginia coal bed. 
By the way, he received bis title from the 
confederate government. He ts the man who 
defended Fort Fisher against General Butler, 
and who, after the general was “bottled up,” 
evacuated the fort. Brigadier General Terry 
achieved considerable fume from that Sort 
Fisher affair, He was a velunteer officer 
from Connecticut; and after General Butler 
had paved the way to suceess in the Fort 
Fisher fight, and was relieved from com- 
mand, General Terry was sent on to capture 
it Hearrved in trout of the fort after the 
confederates had left it, and took possession 
without tiring a shot. And here was where 
his lucky star rose in the horizon. The United 
States senate was considering the filling up 
of a vacant brigadiership in the regular 
urmy, aud, as usual in such cases, several 
senators back another candidate than the one 
sugcested by the president. The senate was 
wrangling over the matter when a copy of a 
disputeb fram Perry, which bad been re- 
evived at army beadquarters, was brought to 
the senate chamber. It was in these words: 
“Thave occupied Fort Fisher. Terry” [not 
“carried, but Soccupied’). Immediately 
the seuate broke out into cheers; and when 
the enthusiasm had somewhat subsided, a 
senator rose, and moved, amid cheers again, 
that the vacant brigadiership be conferred 
onthe hero of Fort Fisher.” The motion 
was enthusiastically adopted; and that is 
how Brigadier-Generat Terry, a Connecticut 
luwyer and civiliaa up tothe time of the war 
of the rebeliion, and not a graduate of West 
Point, happens to be a brigadier-feneral in 
the regular army of the United States. 


Ciiurles, S. Hopkins makes a unique sug- 
gestion for the site of the World's fair, He 
SUVS that sume years ago Mr. Holly, the in- 
yentor, drew plans for a gigantic iron struct- 
ure. The plan was as follows: ‘Take a 
spice equal to about four of our city blocks, 
At each corner build iron pillars about 2,000 
feet high, Swing spaus from these columns, 


a 
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at intervals of about 200 feet, building on 
them substantial floors. On these floors, of 
whieh there would be ten, ereet ull the build- 
ings wecessury for the exhibition. Here 
would be a structure 1,200 by aboat 500 feet, 
und 2,000 feet tigh, built ou au entirely uew 
plan, which would have the advantages of 
compactness and an elevation over three 
times as high as the Eiffel tower io Paris. It 
would be regarded as one of the wouders of 
the world, The idea uppears at first glance 
chimericals but an examination shows that it 
is uot so absurd after ail. After the world’s 
fair bad got through with the structure the 
building could be ebanved into dwellings, 
which could be rented cheap, because of the 
small amount of land used. Besides, it might 
serve builders as a pattern of economy of 
space in future building, when lund became 
so valuable as to make building unprofitable 
unless they could gu aw long distance in the 
air. 

‘The British museum tas bought the splen- 
did prayer book which the late king of Ba- 
varia, Ludwig the Second, ordered from 
Franz Fleschutz, and which is adorned with 
copies of the decorations of the famous so- 
called “great church treasure.” The price 
paid was 37,000 marks. 

Perhaps the funniest thing in the whole of 
the Paris exhibition, says the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, is “A Practical Guide” thereto, issued 
by “C. H. Bertets and Florent, editors, Rue 
de P Universite.” It isa bona fide production, 
although it could not have been more amus- 
ing bad its wit been intentional. [t almost 
beats the famous “Portuguese BEaglish gram- 
mar,” dedicated “at the Portuguese youth 
especially,” which appeared some few years 
ugo. The present guide book is a perfectly 
literal translation from the French, written, 
we should imagine, by the aid cf a dictionary 
alone, and with no other knowledge what- 
ever. The iuformation, however, contained 
in these pages is most exhaustive. Nothing 
is omitted—not even the Enaclish oil cloth, the 
“danisk furriery,” or the “toys, ginguols, and 
dancing jacks for the children.” ‘What 
wants the stranger,” the author remarks in 
his preface, “it is a means which permits him 
to see all without losing uselessly his time in 
the must vain researches.” To further assist 
the stranger, the conversational form is oc- 
cusionally adopted—as thus, apropos of the 
Eiffel tower: “This ascension attires you, 
visitor, und you lady, who doubted at the 
tirst sight, so much the colussus is enormous, 
that there are about 2U0 metres until 
the cupola, where are floating  multi- 
color flags. Do not deprive you of the 
pleasure to contemplate Paris from such a 
height.” The “visitor” and the “lady” are 
thus addressed at intervals all through the 
book. On approaching the Lyons silk exhib- 
its: “If youurein a hurry, visitor, beware 
you wellto let ester therein your lady, for 
certainly she well no more come out of it.” 
Describing the tirst coup dail of the Exbibi- 
tion, “in the first of the perspective are 
erected the gilded statues uf the parts of the 
world which are hooking (i. e. s'accrochent) 
the sunrays.”” Aud here is an account of the 
“Palace of the children:” “Kater there with 
your little family and you will certainly not 
annoy you. There is united all what con- 
cerns the childhood, raiments, furnitures, 
toys, works for children, hygiene and even 
therapeutic. Your babies will tind there a 
kermess with a shooting for macarons, turn- 
pikes, divers games, watles and milk.” At 
the street of Cairo the author runs wild: “It 

yas famous in Paris befure the cpening of 
the Isxhibition, this picturesque street. Whep 
one comes out of the Palace of divers Indus- 
tries, a little giddy pate and aching of a 
blustering decoration, the eyes rest them 
there instantly. Not any art has carried at 
the same degree of perfection as the arabian 
art the elegaucy aud the grace of the lines, 
it appears tbat tue ideal of the happy life has 
consisted for it to the indolence in a cool 
place with exquisit and ligbt shapes around 
it, it penetrates you with what I don’t kaow 
of languishness.” 

This year brings the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the “Peterloo Massacre.” On August 
16, 1819, 60,000 men, women and children 
ussembled on Petertield, Mauchester, to pub- 
licly give voice to their discontent aud 
mnisery, and to petition the crown for ubiver- 
sul suffrage und the abolition of the corn 
laws. The popular leaders—Heury Hunt, 
Dr. Healey, Samuel Bauiford aud others— 
had taken the most stringent precautions to 
uvoid the slightest appearance of menace, 
The people bad been advised even to leave 
their sticks at home, and the processions 
which streamed into Manchester from the 
adjacent towns of the morning of the lth 
were as defenseless as they were peuce- 
able. When, however, the chairman, “Ora- 
tor” Hunt, commenced the proceedings by 
eojoining the people to maintain order, the 
Manchester yeomanry, acting wuder the 
direction of certain magistrates gathered ip 
a neighboring house, dashed into the crowd 
und sabred men, women and children indis- 
eruninately, The hussars soun followed, 
aiding in the work of butchery, Eleven per- 
sous were killed upon the spot, uny were 
trampled upon and crushed, while more than 
600 were carried to the infirmary mangled 
and bleeding. 

Mr, Johu Morley has taken a house at 
Lynton, in North Devon, for the autumn. He 
















has declined many invitations to uddress 
political meetings, and intends to devote bim- 
self during the next three inonths almost ex- 
clusively to literature. His tnonograph on 
Sir Robert Walpole is practically finished, 
and will probably be published next> month, 
and his life of Chatham is far advanced. He 
has also undertaken William Pitt in the same 
series of short biographies of Buglish states- 
meu. Teadine,, - 

Invention fas Done These Things; but Haas 
the Laborer Keceived Any of the Result- 
fn Benefiis? 

Toledo Blade, 


In the manufacture of boots and shoes the _ 


work of 500 operatives is now done by 100. 

ln making bread boxes three workers can 
do the work of thirteen box-mukers by old 
methods. 

In cutting out clothing and cloth caps with 
dies one worker doves the work of three by 
old methods. 

In leather manufacture modern methods 
have reduced the necessary number of work- 
ers from 5 to 50 per cent. 

A carpet measuring and brushing machine 
with one operator will do the work of 15 meu 
by the old methods. 

In the manufacture of flour modern itm- 
provements save 75 per cent of the manual 
labor that once was necessary. 

In making tin cans one man and a boy with 
modern appliances can do the work vuf ten 
workers by tbe old process. : 

By the use of coal-mining machines 160 
miuers iu amonth can mine us much coal 
in the sume time as 500 miners by the old 
methods. 

Ove boy by machinery in turning wood- 
work and materials for musical instruments 
performs the work of 25 men by the old meth- 
uds. 

The horse power of steam used in the 
United Stutes on railways, steamers, and in 
factories and mines was in 1855) 12,100,000 
against 1,610,000 in 1550. 

In the manufacture of brick improved de- 
vices save one-tenth of the labur, andin the 
manufactur of tire brick 40 per cent of the 
manual labor is displaced. 

In stave-dressing, 12 co-laborers with a 
machine, can dress 12,000 staves in the same 
time that the same number of workers by 
hand could dress 2,500 staves. 

In nailing on shoe heels, one worker and a 
boy, with machinery, can heel 300 pair of 
shoes per day. It would require live work- 
ers to do the same by hand. 

In the manufacture of carriages it used to 
take one man 35 days to make u carriage. It 
is now made, by the aid of machinery, with 
the work of one mun, in twelve days. 

In the cotton mills in the United States, the 
mauual labor has been reduced about 5U per 
cent. Now one weaver manages from two to 
ten looms, Where one loom was formerly 
tended by one worker. 


Woman Suffrage in Fact, 
New York Press, 

The governor and several other state offi- 
cers of Kansas have published a statement 
declaring that women sulfrage is a success. 
It has been demonstrated— 

(1) That women will vote. 

(2) That good women will vote. 

(3) That the evils predicted if women should 
vote, viz, that they would neglect home 
duties, etc., have not visited Kunsas yet, al- 
thourvh that state has bad three years of 
women suffrage. 

The way to prove that women wou’t vote 
is not to give them a chance. > 

(;ood women have as much interest in good 
government as good men, aud they will ex- 
ercise themselves to secure Wholesome laws 
and see them enforced where their votes 
count for as much as any other citizen's. 

Almost every day brings news from some 
quarter that women, fur une reason or other, 
are throwing olf their ancient lethargy and 
asserting their right to be heard in matters 
couceruig themselves and them children, 
and many wemeu io the highest: circles in 
Kovland have taken sides on the question of 
granting the parhamentary frauchise to 
their sex. For fourteen years or more cer- 
tain classes of women have pussessed muni- 
cipal suffrage in Great Britain, 

Women sulfraye may not come with a rush, 
but it is coming. 


How a Harrison Supporter Talked Seven 
Years Ayo. 
Joseph Mediil of the Chicago Tribune in 1ss2, 

The present system of protection buck taxes 
and waterlogs every other manufacturer. 
The whole system is mutual plunder ove of 
another avd all of each, Suppuse Ll have a 
protection of tifty per cent, Llevy that much 
extra for my goods on my neighbors, But 
my neighrors alsu have a protection of forty 
to 100 per cent, and they levy back on me, 
aod when we come tu baluuce books ato the 
end of the year we tind that, so far at 
least us the workingmen are coneerved, what 
they have gained ta nominal wuces they 
have lost in the artificial cost of living. The 
munufacturing Capitalists, ibis true, have in- 
creased their profits, butat has been Qune at 
the expense of the unprotected farmers, who 
MbnnOt tux back by tixting an artificial price 
on their products because the market value 
of their crops is determined by the foreign 
quotations. In this protection struggle to 
grab one from the other where the pume is 
the devil take the hindmost, the unprotected 
ugriculturalists are the ones who get “taken 
in” and done for by the sinarter town gentry. 
Protection is au fraudulent and false system, 
Freedom of exchanze, like truth, ulone leads 
to honest results 


A Republican Suggestion, 
New York Tribwuse. 

Democratic stute conventions which do not 
Want to revive the tarilt issue would do well 
to suspend the custom of baving an address 
from the presiding officer. That official in- 
variably is louded with w free trade speech, 


ae was the case in Ohio, and it bas to be shot 
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AFTER ELECTION IS OVER. 


Re ee ne het 


The Glass Manufacturers, Hiuving Secured 
a Pretection to Libor Government, \aw 
Reduce Wages. 


The Commoner and Glass Worker, a Pitts- 
burg weekly of high protective views, prints 
in the first column of its issue of August LO 
the following letter, sigued by John Coffey, 
and dated at Philadelphia: 


The Glass manufacturers’ associntion have 
nob vet manifested a disposition to accept 
the wage and apprentice regulations de- 
cided upon by D. A. 4a. They claim that 
the sondition of business does not justify the 
continuanee of Jast years wave rates, and 
ask fora reduction of from tento twenty 
per cent. We cannot conceive of anything 
more absurd or unwarranted than this de- 
mand of the manufacturers. In the discus- 
sion of all questions at the recent couvention, 
the interests of the munufacturers as well as 
blowers, and their legislative conclusions, 
were only arrived atafter careful and ma- 
ture deliberation, 

We know the condition of ‘the glass busi- 
ness positively justivies the standard of prices 
decided upon by the blowers, The market 
price for glass bottles is) favorable, and the 
demand forthe prodnet of our labor is: par- 
ticularly urgent. ‘The surplus accumulation 
of the factory products during the past year 
has been pretty generally disposed of, on ae- 
count of the suspension of production during 
the summer. itis trae thatthe importation 
of glass has been laree, and it is also true 
that the blowers have gone further to lint 
this importation than the glass mapufaet- 
trers. Jtis amazing to observe the ineon- 
sisteucies of the manufacturers in dealing 
with blowers upon the question of tarilf, 
Just one year avo, when our representatives 
atthe national capital were cougaged ia an 
intellectual contest in the legishitive urena 
upon the Mills tariff bill, the manufacturers 
became vreatly agitated, and fearing the 
passage of the bill, they urged the blowers 
Lo enter a protest against any attempt upon 
the part of congress to reduce the tariff, 
particularly upon glass. Thev enlarged upon 
the evil effect which a reduction of the tar 
would bave upon the waece standard; and 
they further assured the blowers that if) the 
tariff? was maintained there would be no diffl- 
culty coucerning wages thereafter, One 
prominent member of the manufacturers’ 
association urged the blowers to subseribe $5 
each toward the republican campaign for the 
purpose of electing men favorable to the 
tari. 

The glassblowers sent a deputation to 
Washington to urge the continuance of the 
old rates of duty on glass, and their efforts 
in that direction proved successful; the tariff 
has remained unchanged. National ¢ @icers 
favorable to its enforcement have been 
elected, and now the glass manufacturers, 
having gratitied their ambition for gvovern- 
mental restriction upon the cheap products 
of Kuropean workshops, coolly divest them- 
selves of the garb of pretended friend- 
ship, which they assumed toward the blow- 
ers when their manufacturing interests were 
endangered, and blandly request them to 
subinit to a reduction In wapes. And this is 
the nauseous dose they try to give us under 
the guise of protection; Ubis preservation of 
mutual interests appears like a mythical 
freak of the inagination, and not a practical 
reality. 

This demonsirates to the workingmen that 
if they would erect « governmental barrier 
agaiostimportationas high asthe sky, it would 
still be necessary for them to maintain their 
organizations inorder to protect: themselves 
against the rapacity of human vultures who, 
intent upon the acquisition of money, would 
ruthlessly contiseate the whole result of labor's 
creation to satiate their jrreed, and leave the 
producers of wealth to eke out: a miserable 
existence, The proneunced untayonuism of 
the manufacturers will produce but one re- 
sult, and thatis a amutual warfare of unusual 
severity between themselves aud the blowers, 
the final cutcome of which will be a recession 
upon the manufacturers’ part trom their pres- 
ent unwarranted demands and a recop nition 
of the justice and reason contained in the 
revulations adopted by the blowers, 


The Commoner and Glass Worker says ed- 
itorially: 


fu our letter from M. W. John Coffey, D. A. 
149, printed inthis issue, there is one little 
point made that should shoot home to every 
workers’ mind. fn summing up the situation 
in the east between manutacturers and blow- 
ers he says, “this demonstrates to the work- 
inyman that if they were to ercet a tarilf bar- 
ner as high as the sky it would still be neces- 


sury for them to muintain their organiza- 
tions.” 


High Time for Potiticn, 
Chicago Herald. 

There mnust comea time, even in the course 
of human events, when the main who is gov- 
erned will ask las government to ccousider his 
personal condition, Tf he bas been digging 
cowl all bis life, and find bimself ouked and 
sturviny, he willturn to hus government, and 
demand to know what mianuer of thing bath 
been wrought. 

This question the miners of THinois and In- 
diana are now addressing to the American 
government, Beewise polities bas at last 
touched the question—becuuse the orators 
are rattling the empty dinner pails—there is 
indicnation amony republican commentators, 
The republican giver of charity is incensed to 
know that be has saved the fife of a demo- 
eratic proselyte. ‘The atrocity of unitin 
starvation and politics becomes the text o 
Inany republican sermons. 

Yet the tainers were industrious ima useful 
ealiing, They are starving. They voted the 
republican ticket becwuse they were told they 
would starve if the tuxes were reduced, The 
tuxyes Were patmotically muintaumed, and 
#arvallou, prouipl ia its apparition, is ao 
sweeter to the industrial stomach, Uf ever 
there were a tine when politics ought to ape 
peal Loa man itis when bis government, by 
bwenty-live years of ubsclute quackery, hae 
finally denied hiw shelter, food, clothing aad 
employment 
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(QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Atrerican sp euaneic PERG Secenme ra, 


Rutianp, Vi.~—A friend made the state- 
mene toa. there was a dine of steamships 
owned by the Peunsvivania raileoud com. 
mans, With offices in Philadelphia and New 
Prov, that did a geperal pase enger aod 
freight busiuess between the United States 
wand Fnviand. J. KR. HOADLEY, 

The Peonsylvania railroad started a 
line of American built steamships suling 
under the American flag, but after some 
years’ effort to make if pay, found it 
cheaper to use English steamers, 


Our Comntry—Some satdiecicnl Information, 


PorrsmoutH, Vae--(1) Whit was theamount 
of the public debt in I86L, and what was the 
population of the United States—white, not 
colored? 

(2) What was the cost of the civil war in 
dollars aud cents, and human lives lost? 

(3) What was the public debt in 1885, and 
since that time under what adminutration 
was this debt most diminished, and how 
inuch? : : . 

(4) What is the white population of the 
United States now, and what. is the colored?! 

(5) Which piys the heavier tax as per $1, 
the nartheru cr southern states, and what 
state in the Union has the heaviest tax? 
Whieh the srratlest? 

(6) What are the net proceeds realized 
from tuxes on foreign imports by the United 
States and what by “internal revenued 

(7) What does ib cost to run the govern. 
meot of the United States for one yer ur? 

(8) What isthe numberof Indiaos in the 
United States at present, and expense of the 
sume to the government? 

(9) What is the preseut public debt? 

G. H. PETTIJOHN. 
ay The national debt in IS6L was $90,- 
2,000, The white population in 1860 
was 26,990, O00. 

(2) The property losses in the war have 
never been nd never can be accurately 
estimated, $5,000,000,000 would) probably 
be a low Teter About 600,000 men tost 
their lives. 

(3) In 1865 the debt was $2,684,000,000, 
but in this amount is included not only 
the interest bearing bonds but the non in- 
terest bearing legal tender notes—“green- 
backs.” [t was reduced most rapidly in 
Grant's first term, over $300,000,000 being 
paid off in the four years, 

(4) In 1880 the white population num- 
bered 43,400,000 and the colored 6,600,000; 
total, 50,000,000. If the same proportion 
holds wood to-day with an estimated total 

faa] . 
of 65,000,000, the white population num- 
300,000, 

(5) It depends on what kind of taxes you 
mean, df vou mean tariff taxes, then the 
agricultural states pay the largest rela- 
tive proportion, for they buy protected 
goods aad sell products incapable of being 
protected, while protected residents of 
other states make up the losses by the in- 
creased price of goods they make, 

(6) For the year ending June, 30, 18388, 
the national receipts were, from customs 
taxes, $219,000.000; frominternal revenue, 
$124,300,000; from other sources, $18,- 
000,000, Expenditures: For civil exe 
penses, $22,800,000; for Indians, $6,250,- 
000; for pensions, $80,000,000; for miscel- 
luneous, public buildings, collecting rev- 
enue, etc, $44,010,000; for interest on 
public debt, $45,000,000; for war depart- 
ment $18,800,000; for navy, $16,060,000; 
for rivers wud harbors, about $20,000,000. 
Other expenses bring the total up to 
$259,000, 000, 

(8) Less than 100,000. 
above answer, 

(9) 908,000,000. The officials make it 
$1,660,000,000 by adding in the $750,000,- 
000 of greenbacks, silver and gold certifi- 
cates, etc., now in circulation, as part of 
the “debt.” This part they call the “non- 
interest bearing” debt, W. B.S, 


_———— 


For cost, see 


Free Prade and single Tax, 


Worcestren, Mass.—(1) Thourb I am a free 
trader, it scems to me that there is some truth 
in the assertion that wages will) be cut down 
whea free trade reizus supremely, If not so, 
will you state why, always supposing that 
the single tax system is not adopted, 

(2) Do out and out free traders propose to 
levy no duties on tobaceo, liquors and lux- 
Uries in general! 

(3) Supposing the single tax put into prac- 
tice, In the sume house in a city live a work- 
Ingman earning about 8150 a year, and a law- 
yer whose veurly income amounts to some- 
thing like $30,000, Neither is then going to 
pay any Lanes, if lL understand you rightly, 
tnd that is equality, But the farmer earn- 
ing perhaps just enourh to exist, is to be 
tuxed! How ‘does that compare with the 
lawyer as to equality of tuxation¢ 

CARLOS GOLDKUHL, 


(1) Wages in the protected industries 
are fixed by the rate of wages in the un- 
protected industries, and over eight-tenths 
of our workers are unprotected, The 
tariif does nothing but rob every work- 
ingman of w part of his wages by in- 
creasing the cost of almost everything he 
buys, and it handicaps every small manu- 
facturer op producer by increasing the 
Cost of his plant and tools and raw ma 


THE STANDARD. 
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| 
terial, Wages could not be reduced in 


the prolected industries under free trade 
for the protected industries would then,as 
now, pay the rate of wages fixed by other 
industries, und the wages paid by other 
industrics would be better under free 
ae because any inerease of foreign 

rade always causes a greater general de- 
aa for labor in wnprotected industries. 
Moreover, as Mr. Blaine and many other 
protectionists have freely acknowledged, 
our protected workers produce about as 
much, if not more, for each dollar they 
receive as the ‘pauper labor” abroad, so 
that protection simply robs them = by in- 
creasing their expenses. 

(2) The only out-and-out free traders 
are the single tax men. They propose to 
itbolish absolutely all taxes save one on 
land values. 

(3) The lawyer and the workingman 
would both pay for their rooms, and in 
their room rent would be a portion of the 
evound rent. This ground rent would xo 
to the government and thus they would 
both pay some tux directly. But the 
$30,000 a year lawyer, who lives as you say 
ina 8450 a year workingman’s furnished 
room, must save about $29,500 a year, 
If he simply put it away in a bank year 
after year he would pay no taxes on it; 
and he doesn’t pay any now either on his 
bank deposits, for tax assessors are never 
able to tax what they can’t see. And 
why should he pay anything? If he has 
done $30,000 worth of work a year why 
should the government attempt to rob 
him of the fruits of his labor? Monopoly 
is what should be taxed. He who takes 
part of the common estate and uses it for 
his exclusive benefit should pay its an- 
nual value. In that case valuable land 
would not be held out of use. No farmer 
would need to live on land where he 
“barely existed,” industry would not be 
fined and robbed, business could extend 
naturally, and you would have no $450 a 
year laborers. The enormous incomes 
paid to monopolists and the too's and at- 
torneys of monopolists would cease when 
monopoly ceased, and labor would get 
what it produced. What makes you 
think that in this nineteenth century any 
man under a state of freedom cannot 
easily produce an abundance instead of 
“barely enough to exist ?” W. B.S. 


Draining Gold trem a Country. 


Honeoye, N. ¥Y.—Assumed that ina single 
year Que imports exceed our exports to the 
extent that, after the balance of trade has 
been adjusted by means of bills of exchange, 
there stil! remains a balance of $100,000,000 
for us to pay in gold. Would not ali our gold 
soon be exhausted if our imports exceeded 
our exports at this rate from yea” to year? 

And if so, would it not be a detriment to this 
country to completely exhaust our gold! It 
not, Why not! GEO. FRANKLIN. 


Ifa country produces gold as the United 
States does, then it can and undoubtedly 
will send out mere gold on the average 
than it receives, just as it will send out 
more coal than it receives if it is a great 
coal producing country, But as soon as 
gold becomes scarce here—relatively 
scarcer than ion other countries—-then its 
value will rise, that is, it will purchase 
more here than elsewhere, and as a re- 
sult it will be sent here in exchange for 
other things. The rate at which bank- 
ers will sell bills of exchange shows at 
once where gold will buy the most, and 
there, under free and peaceful conditions, 
gold will go. 

But a country can be drained of its pre- 
cious metals. For instance, Peru’ was 
drained of silver by Spanish robbers who 
cume over in vessels and carried the bul- 
lion away with them, Egyptand Ireland 
are drained of most everything, gold and 
silver included, the one by her enormous 
interest charges and the other by her 
rents, And the people of the United 
States are bound tosend a good deal of 
gold abroad tu pay foreigners for the priv- 
ilege of using western farms and working 
mines and for traveling on railroads 
which foreigners own, and to pay interest 
and principal of the national and munici- 
pal debts, We, however, produce over 
and above all these charges and ubove 
what is consumed here, a surplus of other 
things which we send abroad instead of 
gold and so keep plenty of the precious 
metals here; if we could not do this we 
would soon be drainedas Egyptis. But 
this kind of drainage is not exchange—it 
is tribute or robbery whichever you please 
to call it, W. B.S. 


Notes, 

C. F. Hunt, Mayfair, L— Rental value does 
aepend on inequalities of productiveness; but 
selling value, being a capitalization of rental 
Value, Gepends on the amount of rent the 
land owner is allowed to retain. Uf allrental 
value were appropriated to public use -here 
would be no velling value, though there would 
still be rent. 
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dea a cutting around back of tbe barn, aa 
stumbling across the field behind. I believe 
they wrung the neck of their pullet as they 


Single Tnx Cnt. 
An tinprompty dedicated to Turonto Grip, 
O, a marvelous cat is the 8S. T cat, 
And a protean cat withal! 
For he dozeth now right sleek and fat, 
And now a wink lets fall 
At the landless man, as who should say, 
‘Keep y’r peepers peeled, I pray,’ 


they stopped for breath and leaked back, 
This time, sure enough, they saw a lantern 
slowly proceeding from the house to the 
barn, “but after live or ten minutes it went 
back i iain, and when silence and darkness 
enveloped the farmhouse onee more, the 
boys picked their way into the woods, stum- 
bling along with extreme diffculty and many 
falls, and at the base of a little bill they 
kindled a fire, reasted ther chicken in some 
barbarous fashion. and then luy down to rest, 
With the fire smoulderiug cheerfully at their 
feet, and feeling pleasantly conscious of the 
fact that now imdeed they were “r vughing 
it.” Much more have [ extracted from these 
ingenuous lads, but I reserve the remuinder 
ot their adventures for another occasion, 


Anon he weareth a rare grimace— 
With whiskers stit! on either cheek— 

And now he donneth a sphinx-like face, 
And now a smile full meek; 

And evor ke looketh a wise old eat, 

Who thinketh and knoweth a liek there- 

al. 

He pauseth outside the minister's door, 
And listens to Orators din; 

He sticketh single tax stickers sralore, 
An?! feeleth no pang of sin, 

But shutteth his eves in musing snore 

When the Land-shark sweareth sore. 





Grim Sarcasm, 


Chieugo Herald. 

“Another woolen mill closed” is the head- 
ing in various newspapers. It might as well 
be. kept standing until the mills get free wool 
or until the last "mill has gone under. 


O, a marvelous cat is the S. T. eat, 
And he roameth the earth around, 
Breaking the peace of the trust-king, fat 
Ou meal which his slaves have ground, 
And ever the cat’s wide, winaing grin 
Brings light to the cottage and all there- 
in. 
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HAY FEVER. CATAR RH 


During a severe ut- 
tack of Hay Fever I 
used Ely’s Cream 
Balu, and ean cheer- 
fully testify to the 
immediate and con- 
tinued reltef obtained 
by itsuse. I heartily 
recommend it to those 
suffering from this 
or kindred com. 
platnts,—( Rev.) H. A. 


Smith, Clinton, Wis, HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied Yoo each jostriland is agree. 
abe Priee 50 cents of brie igises; by mil, registered, 
bUeents. FEUY BROTH I BS, 55 W are Host, Mew Yorks 


Can You Get One Dollar Easter? | 


We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay you to tellus, as it may save us 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will 
send you absolutely free, a receipt 
Jor One Dollar on account of one of 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches ah the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city, We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofice in Company's Own Building, 
904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What did this 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


They Stole Becnuse They Couldu't Cet 
Work. 
‘Taverner’ in Bestor Post. 

Some reader of this column whose memory 
is abnormally developed inay possibly recol- 
leet that a few weeks since I mentioned the 
case of two young men who started out for a 
vacation without any money in their puckets. 
Their design was to work their way along 
and to turn their hands to any employment 
thatolfered. Well,these boys bave been heard 
from, and alth iu; rh they have passed through 
several rather unpleasant experiences, their 
trip bas been on the whole very successful. 
When they alighted from the cars, somewhere 
in the northwestern part of this stute, they 
had, I belleve, only a dollar between them, 
The’ first afternoon they sought for work at 
all the farm houses they passed, but found 
noue,and toward night they excnanyed balf of 
their single dollurtor wasupper, Alter eating 
this they sallied out ayvuin, for they were 


regarded with so much suspicion tbat they 









dido't venture tu ask fora sleeping place, apd 
spent the night ina barn a few miles fartner 
on. They slept soundly on the bhuy—so well, 
in fact, that they overslept, und were aw ak’ 
ened the next morning by au angry farmer 
braudishing a pitehfork and urging “Tige,” a 
cur colley, to ‘sic ’em.” However, the livg 
hung back, and the buys managed to pacify 
the farmer, finally, indeed, sitting down to 
breakfast with him, for w hien privilege they 

bartered their remaining half dollar. 

The uext duy tuey Tailed again to find 
work, and they tramped along “till Dightfadl 
without baving anything to eat since break- 
fast, except a few berries which they picked 
ut the roadside. The situation began to look 
somewhat serious; should they continue to 
faust, ur bey, or steal! The boys bave con- 
fessed that they held a council, and tiually 
determined to steal a chicken. Accordingly, 
selecting a burn which stood at a pretty saie 
distauce from the dwelling with which it be- 
longed, they waited till tue lights in the 
house were put vut, winch happened before 
nine o'clock p.m. Then they crept softly 
iuto the burn and poked ubout by the aid of 
a few matches; they bruke their shins over a 
barrow und were badly scared when a whole 
row of invisible unimals, suitHug tbe intrud- 
ers, arose @S& Oe COW, ratthuy: their chain: 
and makine a terrible noise with their leet. 
At this the boys fled to the door, but, seeing 
uv lights in the house and hearing ho sound 
iu that directivun, they ventured back again, 
and after cocsiderable searctiiuy they dis- 
discovered a surt of shed where a dozeu or 
twenty bens and chickens were solemuly 
rousing. After hasty deliberation they se- 
lected u fut pullet, aud uve of the boys, go- 
ing up behind her very cautivusiy, suvu bad 
her by the throat and legs. 

There ensued, of cuurse, a terrible outery, 
the chickens screaming ‘Thieves, wocd- 
chucks, murder!” at the top of their’ voices. 
With hearts beating fast the rubbers mude 
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Above an au exact ct copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the engineer carried a 


Keystone Dust- Proof Watch, which 
is not subject to variations arising 


LE A IE TE 
from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred. 


A KEYSTONE DUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00 — the WRECK 
COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale either for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 
town, better write us at once for terms, &c, 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB C0., 
Main Office in Co.’s own building. 
— 904 Walnut St. ' Philadelphia, ae 
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IN THESE MODERN DAYS, 


In these days of philanthropic en- 
deavor the Jevislators of the civilized 
world are beginning to harass themseves 
seriously over what is euphoniously 
termed the “labor problem.” The earth 
apparently is becoming too full of the 
human race. America—great, prosper- 
ous, America—is kuown to the outside 
world as the land of millionaires, railroad 
kings, stupendous land monopolists—and 
tramps. Europe is clamoring for bread. 
The bitter cry of outcast London is an 
expression of national suffering which 
shakes the listening heavens in its awful 
note of anguish. Berlin, Paris, even 
Rome is crumbling into senile decay under 
the shadow of its seven hills. St. Peters- 
burg, where the starving population wre 
streaming away by thousands from the 
waterlogged city of Peter the barbar- 
ous, and all the other great capi- 
tals of Europe, are merely huge ag- 
gregations of human woe. Asia, that 
vast continent of gold and hunger, lives 
perpetually on the verge of starvation. 
Australia, the newest of nations, is al- 
ready harassed by the specter of poverty, 
and while the world’s wealth increases 
faster than at any previous period of his- 
tory the cry of the poor and the landless 
grows every day louder and more ve- 
hement, Evenin the flood tide of na- 
tional prosperity the marts are haunted 
by thousands of willing workers who 
cup find no possible outlet for their en- 
ergies, There is apparently not work 
enough to go round, and therefore we 
come to the question with which we 
started, Is the world becoming too full? 

And the answer that rises from the 
tongvues of a thousand bogus philanthro- 
pists and dismat formulators of dull un- 
reasoning platitudes is—Yes! “The poor 
ye have always with you,” drivels the 
pious moralist of the day, and therefore 
he concludes that the poor shall be al- 
ways with us—that they are an essen- 
tial part of the great scheme of creation 
—that Providence designed the evil- 
smelling slums and the malodorous rook- 
eries and the fetid fever dens where the 
toilers of the land live with the air of 
pestilence and death sweltering all around 
them. ©The relations of capital and ta- 
bor must be maintained,” seys the char- 
itable millionaire who gracefully bestows 
a few thousand dollars on the poor to 
teach them that slavish submission which 
comes of dependence and mendicancey— 

teineulcate in their souls that sentiment 
of gratitude which breathes the atmos- 
phere of pauperism into their inmost 
being. “The vights of property are the 
basis of our constitution,” adds the hered- 
itary land holder, the legitinmate descend- 
ant of that old time apostle of constitu- 
tionalisim to whom the rights of property 
meant the inalienable privilege of every 
man to flog his own nigger; and among 
them all it is unanimously resolved that 
society is in no way responsible for 
hunger and want and misery, and that if 
a@ larve section of the human race suffers 
from chronic want of work and bread, 
and lives forever on the brink of starva- 
lion, it is because the world has grown 
too full, 

“The labor market is overstocked” is 
the dreary platitude which answers every 
tale of woe and suffering among the poor. 
Yet the labor market was equally over- 
stocked when the first of the human race 
awoke in Eden, the solitary monarch of 
earth and sea, the lonely heir to the riches 
of the smiling world, the uncrowned king 
of anew planet just springing into life. 
THEN there was one single producer and 
one single consumer to keep the balance 
even ind the proportions can never vary 
so long as time and space endure, The 
human race cradually increased and mul- 
tiplied—cities were built and kingdoms 
founded and sin and suffering grew apace, 
but the scale never wavered, The pro- 
ducers numbered  lifty millions and 
the consumers as many, and the law 
of demand and supply remained where 
it stood when the first man came 
to sneceed the slimy saurians that 
crawled over the shapeless earth. The 
Mass of population still grew larger. The 
mud-willed kingdom became an empire, 
The undressed potentate wha swayed his 
reed scepter ina palace of clay and dirt 
developed into a jewelled sultan, The 
trader who strugeled across the desert 
With his caravan grew into a merchant 
king. The vain maker and the fetich and 
the medicine man passed away to make 
room for miodern science, The census of 
the earth showed that the aggregute 
total of human misery amounted to tilteen 
hundred million souls, and against all 
this countless host of possible producers 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


an Inquiry Inte the Cause of tudnatrind 
Depression nnd of ficrense of Wane Wi 
Inerenae of Woalth—The Remody. 
BY HENEKY (KOKRGE. 
S12 pages. 
Cloth, 81.00. Paper covers, 35 centa. 
Walf call or half morocco, $2.50. 


SOULIAL PROBLEMS. 
iY HENRY GEORGE, 
JAR pages, 
Cloth, 61.0Q,) Paper covers, 35 cents 
Half ealf or half morvcco, $250 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


Qn Examinntion of the Tariff Question with 
Fepecial Regnard to the Interests of Lubor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Cloth, $1.4). Paper covers, 35 cents. 

Half ealfor hatf morocco, 83.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What it Involves, and How Alone tt Can 
ae mettiod, : 
BY HENRY GQGKORGE. 
ST pages. 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Paasuage-ent-Armes Hetween the Dulce of 
Argyll and Heury George. 
Tl pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty tin German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. DF. QGUTSCHOW 
430) pages, 

Paper covers, 35 cents. 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty tn French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P. L. LEMONNIER, 

48 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? fu French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress aud Poverty in Italfian,) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBEBIO. 

32 pages, 
> Paper covers, $2.0, 


there were necessarily fifteen hundred 
rmillion consumers, and the balance was 
stilllevel. If the labor market is over- 
stocked to-day it should likewise have 
been overstocked when Adum and Eve, 
the king and queen of an empty world, 
held their solitary court by the shores of 
the Huphrates, 

The labor problem is the natural re- 
sult of landlordism and monopoly. Pov- 
erty is a morbid condition brought about 
by injustice and greed, and its abolition is 
a question which the world inust face, or 
sooner or later universal revolution will 
ensue, For centuries the settlement has 
been postponed by the wholesale export- 
wtion of that dangerous  element—the 
poor—to new worlds beyond the seas, 
but there isan end to the discovery of 
new worlds, and this resource is fast dry- 
ing up. The western movement which 
has hitherto relieved the misery of the 
east has brought up with a shock against 
the crowded shores of China and Japan, 
The Pacific coast is the Ultima Thule of 
the great procession, and there is nothing 
beyond it but the teeming lands of Asia, 
Where human misery is already at its 
maximum, Therefore, the nations of 
Christendom will soon have to face the 
hitherto insoluble problem and strive 
to abolish poverty at home instead 
of sending it abroad. If there is 
not room on earth for the poor 
then the conditions of life must be 
altered—no matter at what cost to the 
vested interests of the handful of capi- 
talists and Jand stealers who are now per- 
mitted to monopolize the gvlobe. The 
theory that poverty is a necessary and 
inevitable condition because “the labor 
market is overstocked,” is hopelessly un- 
tenable unless we are prepared to believe 
that the Almighty created the first) man 
to be an unemployed pauper, receiving 
out-door relief in) Eden. Poverty and 
landlordism began together, and land na- 
tionalizution, when once it is fully accom- 
plished, will abolish poverty forever, 

JAMES EDMOND. 





























For sale by all booksellers, or seut postpald on recetpt 
of price, Foreign editions of these books Imported on 


order, 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Unton square, New York, 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE.  —> 


Edited by Denu Pinte. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature. polities, 
science and art. 


The Land Speculator to be Portrayed on 
the Stage. 





New York Mirror. ; 

James A. Herne hus completed another new 
play entitled Shore Airs. Like Drifting 
Apurt, it is a domestic drama. It has five 
acts and is a story of Maine life. The scene 
is laid on the coast, near Bar Harbor, and Mr. 
Herne has dealt powerfully in it with the 
love of home and the greed of the land spec- 
ulator. Many of his characters are tuken 
from life, and as there are few actors more 
observant than Mr. Herae, you can readily 
imagine that hisstay at Lemvuine, where there 
was abundant opportunity to witness the 
habits of those indigenous to the soil, was not 
wholly without profit. 


A Field tor Editors, 
St. Louis Republic. 
Aspiring Journalist—Is there any field for 
a first-class daily in this locality 4 
Ignorant Pete, the county sheriff—I duuno 
bout th’? field fer th’ daily, but thar’s an 
elegant one over thar fer editurs an’ sech 
like. We planted th’ last one yisterday fer 
eallw Sile Byerr'’s wife a “bonny veevone.” 








A complete long novel in ewch number, 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
Ing the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast wha test Lo tvht it guton this ine” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that ‘uo. 
necessary tuxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well Known reputation of the editors, is a guaran: 
tee that BELFORD’s MAGAZINE in all its departments 
will be kept. up toa high standard, and that the month. 
ly bill of fare, set before its readers, will be wlike wel- 
ceme in the home, the office and the workshop, 

Subscription price, $2.50 4 year; 25 cents # number. 

Subscriptions received by booksellers, newsdcalers 
and pustmasters,every where, or remit by Pr. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sumple copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number, 

BPECIAL RATES TO CLUES, 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Divided Lives. 

ANovel, By Edgar Fawcett. Author ef ‘The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinklng Cymbals," etc. Cloth, $1.00. Vaper 
Covers, }) cents, 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer. Author of ‘Calamity Jane," “A 
Plucky One,” etc. Cloth, $1.00 Paper Covers, i! 
ceats 














~NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


THE STANDARD will be sent for six weeks to any 
address in the United States or Canuda for 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Twelve such subseriptions will be recetved for 87.50, 


HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 


fo Half Calf and Haif Morocco: 
Progremn ANG POVELEYV.rccccecsecccesscecece Bed O 
MoCiAnl Pradlents..cccccsesccssecccersccscccces Bach 
Protection er Free Trade.....ccccccscreses BOO 
{n sete of three, bound alltke.............. 7.00 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts Were assurved for special work, aud many of 
these not having been used, ~— @ now place them, with 
some of a more reeent date, in convenient packages, 
ata low price, 

Packages may be had at S0c and $1.00. 

Address, THE =TANDARD, 
18 Union =quare, 
NEW YORK, 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 


A mited number of bound volumes of THE 8BTAND. 
ARD in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowlt g prices 
Sepurat ECOIUMEOS . cccsceccrerecevageceetperereeees 83.30 
Volumes and 4, bound together,.... eeptaeessces G0 
Volumes 2, WD Go rccesererecsesrnconessrevenesenes 40.0000 
Volunees 2 3 and Socereceeremgrepenserrerrsvoise 12.00 

‘Expreasage extra.) 


The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albton W. Tourgee. Author of @''Fool’s Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, §1.0U, 
A Boston Girl. 
At Boston Bar Harber and Paris, Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 
Cariotta Perry's Peems. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


Kady. 

ANovel By Patience Stapleton. Cloth §1.0U. P- 
per Covers, W cents. 

Swedish KFelk Lero. 

By Herman Hofverg. Transiated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto. 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, $1.50. 

tlorence Fables, 

By William J. Florence (comedian). Cloth, 8i.vu, 
Paper covers, 0 cents. 

Miriam Balestier. 

A novel. By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Youe Santo: A Child of Japan, 

A novel, By EH. House, (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $100, Paper, & 
cents, 








Under the Muapien. 
Anovel. By Waiter N. Hinman, Cloth, $1.00. Papor, 
0 cents, 
Adveutures on the Mosquito Shore. 
By E. George Squier, M.A, FOB. A, With & Elustra- 
tions, 12@mo, cluth; §1.0u, 
Editton de Luxe of Poemn of Mannion, 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Felly illustrated with pho: 
togravures, Wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhedes, Medy and oolhers, Large quarto. 
Cloth, 64.00, Full Morocco, 67.50, 
Souge of un Muunted Heart. 
By Minna Jrving, With portrait of the author. Unl- 
form with “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, @1.0u, 
The Wroug Man. 
A Novel, By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, % conts, 
The shadew of the Burn, 
A Nove. By Ernest DeLancey Vlersou. Paper, 
Cents. 


Aunt Sallv's Hoy Jack. 

















Adavges THE STANDARD, 4 Novel, “a ra SP nies Seah we ‘ 
on &GuE New York. ’ nejbie Mons ty; or Ju e 
cs 2 Union square New York. Au Jmpons) rete ey ® u 
cy ANovelL By Charies & L, Wingate, Faper Covers, % 
HEAVEN AND HELL. a 


Hechefoucauld’s Moral Masthum, 
With Stee! Portrait of Aythor. Cloth, @1.00, 


BELFORD, CLABKE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
Ublenge. How Veovis and San Vvanelsee, 


iv EMANUEL SWEDENBORGE, 


Four bundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Miahled 
re-pajd for 14 cepts by the American Sweadenborg 
rinting aud Publishing Society, % Cooper Union, New 

Fors Qty, ; 
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NEW PDR LIC YP eas, 
BA we ee ee, EE er Ee et Re eel, 
THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY 
e 
L ASyllibus of Progress and Poverty. Louis BF. Post, 
8 pages. | 
3 Australian System. Louts BK. Post. 4 pages. 
& First Urine’ ples. Henry Gleorse, ( puiges, 
4. The Rishttothe Userof the arth Uerbert Spenu- 
cer, 4d pages, 
5 Farner and the Single Tax. Thomas G. Shear. 
HAN, OS pues, 
& The Canons of Taxation, Henry George. 4 pages, 
% A Lawyer's Reply tocritieisics, Syumuel B Clarke, 
16 pages, 
& Baek ta the Lat.  Rtshbop Nalts. td prqres, 
® ‘The Stugle ‘Tax. ‘Phos. G. Shearniuuin SS piges. 
W. The Amertean Rarmer, obetrs George. fF pages, 
LL. Unemployed Labor Heury Qoeorge. 4d puiges, 
1% The Coase Plainly Stated. Ho. Ring. § pages, 
1% Sochal Problems, S42 pages. imo. Paper, s5e¢, 
Mi. Objections to the ie ‘hax. ‘Thos. G. Shearman, 
4d pages, 
13. ‘Lauinl Taxation A Conversation Hetween Divid 
Dudley Freld and Houry George. do pages. 
16. How to buvrense Profits. AJ Steers. 2 purges. 
iT. The New Political Becouomy. KO. Beowie 4d pages 
1S. Ths Kingdom Come. Heary George. 4 pages, 
1% ‘Phe Punedons of Goverpmcnt Henry Gearge. 4 
Pakes. 
2. che Menace of Plitueraey. Thomas G. Shear, 
Bo puayes. ‘ ; 
Priees of Sipvle Tax Library: Two page trivety—s 


copy, Leent; Meopies, Uy ceuty; WOecoptes, aeents; 1000: - 


co ates, S150, 

Tour page triets—b eapy, 2 cents: 2Qecpies, 1 cents: 
We eople:, 40 cents; L006 e ples, Ba. 

Bleht-page (ructa—f copy, decent legates, 1 eeuts, 
100 Copies, SU cents; LOO copies, 86. 

Sixtech-page tracts—1 copy, 4d cents, & coples, 
cents; WU eopies, St LOO copies, 81a, 

Noextra eee by mui 


The fullowing numbers of the “Latte and Labor hi- 
brary” are stillin stock: 


6& Bettler's Nightmare,  Louls i. Post. 4 pages. 
7 New York's Docks. J..W.Sutlivian 4 pages. : 
1. ALystertous eae aaah dewis Freeland, 6pp 
13, Sailors’ Buug Harbor and the Randatl Marni. wit 
Croasdale. 12 paces: 
14. The Collegiate Chureb aud Shoeraker’s Meld, W. 
T. Croasdale. 12 pages, 
15. Only & Dream, Abner C. ‘Photius, 4 pages 
1B Ttis the Law of Chnst, Rey. 8 Ho Speneern 4 pp 
2h Christhuntty and Poverty. iather chuntigton 4 pp. 
02, Poverty and Christianity, FH. O. Pertocost. a pages. 
26. Religion vs. Robbery, Rev. Dr MeGivnin. & pager. 
» Anti-slavery cod Aneb poverty, HO. Poautecost. pipe 
. Tenement House Morality, J.0.8, Huntiegton, 4d pp. 
Socialism—lts Truth and its Berar. tenry George. 
$ pages, 
. “God Wills it.” Henry George. a pages, 
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44, How Jotin's Father Siew the ight. WoC. Woods. pp 
51 Ten Thoughts for Chrittiann Thinkers, Kev. Joho W 


Kramer. 4 pages, 

W tat the United Labor Party Wap. Henry George. 
2 peges, 

. Hints as to What You Can Do Henry George, 4p. 

. Mv Buceher Womsau and My Qrovery Mic, WUD tt 

MeCabe. 4 pares. 

. A Republieau’s Keasons for Supporting Clavetiat a. 
Judge Frank T. Reld. tT pages. 

Jetferson and Hamilton. Chauncey KB. Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


First Principlos. Heury George. 4 pages, 
Boctalism—Ite Truth and [ts krror, HMeurs George, 
4 pages, 
Taxing Land Values, Henry Goorge. 3 pages. 
47. 1b is the Law of Chrinw Rov. & H. Spencer of 
Henry, IIL 4 pages. 
48 The Cause Plainly Stated. Hi. Ring. 4 pages, 
53 Ballory’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Croasdale, 12 pages, 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


57. Protection as a Universi Need. Henry George, 
MAES. 

6). the Tar? Question. Henry George, 4 pages. 

63. Amerean Protection and Uritish Bree Trade, 
Henry George, 4 pages. 

69. Protection and Wages, Henry George. 8 pigeon, 
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G. Shearman. oS pages. 
72. Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas G.Shenr- 
Man, 5 Pages, 
7. A Short Pani History. Thomas G. Shearman 
papos. 
76. Plain Talk to Protectionists., Thon G. Shearman, 
4 pages, 
Ti. AWA dress to Workingtaen on the Tucil? Question, 
Henry George, 4 pages, 
Asetof Tarif? Tracts willbe sent lo any address for 
ten certs, 
Address 
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Flower,’ is iow for sabe Dy every bookseller: aud 
stationer. 

This souvenir publication is inthe shige of a little 
Volume, giving pictures of the Mas tower aid Golden 
Ro, Che two favorite este dHidiul es, D0 poe nis,ex pressive 
of the chums of cach, a bistory of the espe tthe 
the pool batlot. dtdsdo the usu captistie st ydeog al 
Prooe's pubifeations, and the piree execedingiy moder 
ate, bwenaty-llve cents a copy. ; 
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Messrs, Prange & Co, whe wilh publish Crome time te 
time, through Che press of the coudtry, dhe results of 
the vote, and afrer the close of the polls, the dist of 
Decegnber of this year, they wall oginib te each voter 
the tinal outeaitie of the experiment, : 

The pemalneol the vote thus Sir huis piven ofth 
Whole number cast, 2 

82 percent for the Goldenueitaad, 
21 $8 ee 88 Mavilower, 
9 RD 270 Me 


: ae. oss 88 Pandetion, 
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Chtssen. Clergyoren aid HClors, SLES etn whd poeta, 
tecehers and pholitiropists, its well is business pegs 
Dle and the press, ive Voted, and Eis higodly iiterest. 
inv to note the prefereices of some of the best Knows 
persatis of the couatry. 

Some clergymen diaee voted for the Maytlower, but 
sompeof theomost aetbed ones deere Chem preference 
for Che Cootdeue had, ; : : 

The votes of neted woren dare mast liparbay 
fiven, although the dares: utiber show theip prefers 
ener for the Golden-dtud, blows, dieet Beecher 
Stowe bligebetin Pheips Warr. Badiu Whiting, dele 
Wiatd Hlawe aud Luey State ceeard tle votes for the 
Gaiden aod, Waddle Praneis Bh, Walltrd prefers the Mays 
flower, Gieace Gece oO bth Veg aatiit, iid Che eifted 
sulboroef “deto Ward, vbeaqeher, Margaret Dedand, 
toe Mountain Laredo biaivd. babes, the Samed cate 
tle pueden, Volts for tie Gaddbeedtod, While the chiar 
tog a@etress, Yornuie Picdiaer, chocses the Forpeteumes 
tet. Picoay Davenport shires the apie of her feb 
joWiaebops, baw booth. Law vere dieerert aid We Bl, 
(rine that tis Goldviedtod je tbe proper cables for 
our county, While dtaberch Minted votes forthe May 
Nower, 

AMone portsiad weiters We find further, that Joba 
G, Wiittler expresses tinisell tae the Giutddiu- Rod 
While the tollowatss ad) peater thee Miss Mowers  deeuues 
Parton, dames Hedpath, fy oh. Godkin, John Boyle 
O'Reilly aud Prof, dotin kr ke, 

Aah ut ny bouk or sinsghopery store fog 
rang'’s Nuntiotal Viewer Book. Que ballot 
gOornwith every hook. sivo tull aame aud 
sachabpraceaes, senvek goare de dae chee: oeecaid. Wau seal 
futer be informed by the publimhers af the 
result. : 

Woyou cuonet oghtiaia Prous Natio 
Fiower Reok rendily ut your atope, rhen 
send no 8a-cent pestal nate ar 24 cennein 
powinye sthmips ta ob. Vraog & Co, Basten 
Miras,, taking fora copy oF the taal, med ig 
will be mailed to ven tree, 

Kach ballot cutitles to bat one volte, and 
euly votes recorded on the printed poseal 
ballets will be receguised, 


7. The Common Sense of the Tait’ Question. Thoms: 


Hecke Cicipeete Soavernie, ercthed Cree Nathoua) 


The dnterest ino the quest on bas permeated a 
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“THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
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A GOOD IDEA, BY GEORGE! 


Labor.—Don't you think it’s pretty tough, uncle, to raise your revenue out of the sweat 
of my brow when that landlord owns a natural fountain rich enough to meet all national 
needs? That fountain is caused by the community and ought to belong to the community. 
Put a single tax ou that and relieve me of my load! a 

Unele Sam.—That’'s a good idea, by George! Vll do some thinking along that line! 

And he’s doing tt. 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE SUN AND SHADE 
In | IS A PICTURE MONTHLY. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


| 
{nu the | 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED ) 


Each Number Contains Eight Pictures 
Every One a Work of Art. 


$4.00 PER YEAR. 


40 CENTS PER SINGLE NUMBER. 


THE PHOTO-GRAVURE COMPANY. 


S33 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARE YOU 
R UPT U RED ? 

That is the question. Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
—_ sureand permunent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
- . time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 

INCORPORATED 1851. is generaily used in connection with @ truss. Children 

in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 

_— of atrusa, Soreness cuused by chenne or pressure of 

truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure car be 

GEO. W. ENGLIS H, MANAGER, relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 

Bias ohn op \ ay in six to eight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to 

For New York and New Jersey. cure an ordinary case, §5; sample package, containing 

enough to show good effect, 81. Sent by mail, postpaid, 

upon receipt of price. Full directions accompany each 

package. O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 24 Broadway, New 
York. (Opposite the poat office) 





by the 


PERFECTED MASSACHU> ETTS INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


oe 


of Pitt-ficld, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


271 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Chamber St. 


YHE HOWE SEEK EW—An exponen of Build- 
ing Society mech'ds atd purposes, Published 
mentuly, in the interest of these who seek homes of 
theiroawn, W. H, Van Orcum, Editor, The hope that one 
: eS day one "may sit uoder his oWo vine and fig tree,” and 
‘ ga'ber about him bis loved ones, ‘with poe to molest 
BRONZE ME DALLIONS or make bia a’raid,” .»5 the most natural ard uni- 
‘ e versal sentiment inman, We bell ve thre is nothing 
pateerce in Sa ehd huis would ages Iirdec lean of ae 
; ap ‘ly sued Brouze Medallions of | bope, bu hevihe causes Which hinder it are solely 
i DUET DEE OF SARE) Ree ny the bad laws by means of which men are cheated out 
HENRY GEORGE have been placed with us for sale- of their eartit gs, aid prevente: from enjoyirg equal 
; : access to the natural opportuniles to make homes 
They are eight inches in diamete:, and are real | provided by the Awhar ol Nature. Believing this we 
, sh ll strive to bring about the repeal of tbose !aws by 
works of art, maki g plain j ist iow bad anon laws are and what 
rere, aor ; SL Peel OLED they are. Sulscription price, &) cents a year In ad- 
Price $3, Packiug and expressing extra, vance, Sample coples cert on application, Published 
Address THE STANDARD, by THE HOME SEEKER FUBLISHING CO,, Chicago. 

12 Union Square, New York City. : 


eS MARION WALKER 
HANDY BINDERS hadi 
FOR 


a1 wish to employ a few ladies of refinement, on 
THE STANDARD. 


= balary, to take charge of Iny business at their 
homes; entirely unabjectionable; light; very fan-fil 

A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for Ailing 
THE STANDARD, are now ready. 


Secinading and healthful; wo tabking required; pers 
Price 73 cents, Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York City. 
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Manene position; Wages slo per week in advance, i 
Good pay for parttime — My references include zt 
some of the best, well known people of Louie. i 
ville, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and elsewhere, & 
Addrese with statap Mis, MARTON WALKER, & 
4th and Chestuuct Streets, Louisville, Ky. 

rece ee ee | 
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f 1, Wa ; ys ry wh = 
O A seers me poe A travel. We 
e Wish to euuploy are 


iuble person ie your count 
to tack up advertisements gud shew cards 2 @ 
Flectrie Guods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
¥ here: 7 trees, fences and ee Vee iu conser 
places, In towp and country in all parts of the United 
TC PROMOTE DISCUSSION! tates. Steady employment; we, : 
Cat Searr Pins in Gold, Silver, 

Oxidized Silver and Gold Plated. 


an eneaiend 


Send orders to WM.C.WULFF 
272 Vine 6. Chnelanats, e% 
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GURE:. DEAF Se 


Cusnonsp Eau Duvet 
Whit eet der ect 
fortable, invisible, Uluctrated book & proofa, . 
cootlon Fc HISCOX, 53 lroadway, N.Y, Name is teper 
reer ce genie teen etna RE Nt NA ttre a 











caer eee 


0 08,50 per day 
expenscs advauced; no talking eases Locel work ue 
ollor part ofthe time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


t cnc st eR SS Geo Misth and Sing Bte,, J 
eee e@ 
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SINGLE TAX CIGAR. 
SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Hele Manufacturer, 


These cigars are the best and cheapest in the mires 
ket forthe money, They are put up to » hoz, and 
the Inside of cover contalos & weautiful phote-engrav: 
jag of the Cut, with the jnacriptioo below, 

Loh ar | Whenever piaccu amie it le sure te provoke dia 
‘ } vy oy AY r" ' heyever Pinced on view itis sure te provo . 
Dhaba avis hw ERATIVE ERIN TING | cussion, and {Sn escellent method of belogiug oUF 


Plso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Fasiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


sold by druggists of sent by mall, 
Su,  -B.'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 
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hook. JOB WS b NEWSPAPER PRINTING. a a ae before the public, 
a Sami WW Wetuidisacunt. to the trade, All orders will re 
ee AS 2s ap pone Rooms, VO prompt aywotion by addressing vue 
MeN TENT Ti wecster om 
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Have you used 


PEARS soap: 
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4: APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VARE- -& --UPRIGHT 








2 pS GRACEFUL DESIGNS SOLID (NSTRUCTION @ 
| * MATHLESS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL: FINISH. 











BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturing Chemists, 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., 


Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession and Drug Trade to thar Exhibits, as‘follows: | 
: At Stand No, 575, british Food Section, 
Kepler Extrace of Malt, 
an agreeable vitalizing reconstructive aud digestive, 
Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Oil, 
Abd ideal form for the administration of fat.—Bri‘tish Medical Journal, 
Also at Stand No, 311, Briish Industrial Section, 
Chemicaland Pharmaceutical Products, &c. 


The Congo Medicine Chesg, a> take’ by H. M. Stanley, for the relicf of Emin Pasha, fitted with 
Tabloids of Compressed Drugs, &e. 


The Livingstone, Gordon and Indian Traveler’s Medicine Pocket Cases and Portable 
Medicine Chests. 


Vereker’s Chloride of Ammonium Inhaler, for Catarrh, &c. 
The Pinel-Eucalyptin Dry Inhaler, for the anti eptic treatment of Consumption and diseases of 
the air pass. ges. 
Laneline, Laneline Teilet Soap, Cold Crenm Pomade and Toilet Lauoline. 
Aso at Stand No. 594, American Seetion, 
Hazeline, Distilled active principles obtained by disthlt ion from the American Witch Hazel, 
famamelis Virginica, for inflummatiou ans leritated surtives. 


The Fairchild Pepsine and VPepsine Tabloids, Zymine Peptonizing Powders, &c., & 
Formule and price lists supplhed to the Medieval! rofession and Drug ‘Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 











| YOST WRITING MACHINE. 
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NO RIBBON. DIRECT PRINTING. PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. A TRIUMPH OF SKILL, 
MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO.,, 
343 Broadwav, N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
Sinply atepplag the flat producing 
MA D f effects of fool,” The supply being stopped. 


the natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces wetght at onee. 
Suld by all Derugyglats 





CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rare of 10 ta 15 ths. 
er month without injury to health. 
Send @c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. LE. Marah Co. 


2815 Madisen Sy,, Philada, Pa. 
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aN Automatic Brake 
We retailat the lowest (0% on all f FE 
wholesale factory pricen. f e fg Cawehen 
Send stamp for Catalogue, PWHREDL CHAIRS 
huni Mike. Co Mite es 
a a 3 ae e CUS Pe N 
BLMInNt, Milian, Ba, SA on AELIVERWe 


Cee) 


BUY THE WRINGER Mt 


8 
mus MOST R 


In easy payments will make you 
a little fortune; write for particulars 


> H. Banerlein & Co., Kansas 
S| 
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Thirty pampbiews on ferlous phases of the socia Boe net 
probiais. hour, should under very where. + Ou, AUbUIN 
otaad It Wib"be' sont poss don resale of thee | eee 


arranted. ¢ AG 


pe, or will be sent fre any ene sendi LVANY & BERGE -, MILIPAR EG HAND 
F py won tion aud Oichestra, Odlce, 267 Third ave,, New Yor. 
enty-Sve conte for sis that eubseri _ tg tee eta, kien” Wusie furnished 
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UNLE APKING Wi TOUMAN a CHEB A MIATUR wa 
eure cure j * utes. Price 
parks ts SMa tiatea nd | Heine care tora auitineh cote fins wire 


Be, aie foresee 
Mc toting Twenty seventh otreet, New York, 
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